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WN the last article of our series on 
4, the history of architecture, in 
connection with the courts at 
Sydenham, we inquired into cha- 

ees) §=racteristics of the development 
of Italian influence in England and France. 
Whilst isolated examples of the Cinque-cento 
style had been coéval with the Renaissance, we 
found. that the settled adoption of the pure 
Italian architecture was first consummated in 
England, It was left to be inferred that the 








architect. has some advantages, we might say, 
did not exist. 

Architecture owes much to men like Wren. in 
England, and Perrault in France, who were not 
originally destined for the profession. Still we 
are inclined to argue, that professional training 
would be one item to be attended to in any 
scheme for the production of a great architect, 
—not, as of late it seems to have been assumed 
by some, that all that the professional architect 
learns is of the nature of an encumbrance. 

It is due to the fame of Wren, to call to mind, 


j 


fragment of a great work, which would have 
,covered more ground than the palace of 





utmost importance to the right comprehension 
of the history of this century. The period 
whereof we are treating, is marked by an effort 
scarcely second to any in the history of art, to 
effect great results in architecture by Govern- 
ment patronage. What might have been done 
by one of the most art-loving of owr kings, was 
stopped by the troubles of his reign; and the 





Diocletian, served only for the scaffold of him 
who was to have inhabited it. Justified as the 


that the present plan of St. Paul’s was not that republic now is, as a bright page in the history 
suggested bythe architect. It may be argued, that of England, it effected nothing in architecture. 
such a circumstance forms no excuse for many | Of the succeeding reign we have already spoken. 
improprieties, apparently unconnected with the In France, the royal demand for architecture 
plan,—as, for example, the use of the upper went out: there also, the professional aid was not 
screen’ order. The architect might have fol-| readily forthcoming. That the mere name of 
lowed the arrangement. of the Church of the; architect is said not to have been assumed 





diversity of manner in the architecture of | Sorbonne, and converted buttresses similar to 
Louis XIV. continued! durmg his reign; and | those which appear in the one case, and are con- 
allusion was made to the fact that the peculiar cealed in the other, into objects of beauty. The 
style of French domestic architecture obtained | truth, however, is, that the common interference 
a footing in England. After the time of Jones | with an architect, so unsettles the logical order of 
in one country, and Le Mercier in the other, | the process of design, as to unfit the individual 
the parallel acquires. independent features. of| who would otherwise work out a problem 


interest. Both in England and France, though | thoroughly, for the solution of even subordinate | 


in different ways, there was a grand opportunity | details. We are not merely alluding to the 
for architectural skill, and a man of science) trials of temper, to which Wren was subjected. 
competent to adapt himself to the emergency. When we also look back to the condition of 
With. the mere reflection of good Italian art, | the people and the character of the court, at 
and the works of Jones to guide him, it is not | that time, we cannot but wonder at the impor- 
surprising that many of the prevalent vices of art | tant position which our art maintained, if we do 
in Europe; should have entered into the works) not also see, that under circumstances which 
of Wren: If we are of those who think that should be more favourable now, tliere is still 
everything from this master’s hand has matter much to be effected in the way of its. public 
of interest attached to it, we are not of those) recognition. 
who see everywhere beauties to be admired. | Wren has been fittingly praised for the steeples 
We should rather hold, that parts of even his' of his churches, which have great variety in 
best. works are valuable for lessons of faults to plan. But it has, perhaps, not been sufficiently 
be avoided. Great ability in. the management | noticed, that some of them mark an important 
of outline, and power of giving constant variety | epoch in the history of art. In the effective 
of parts, are no more to be denied, than are the treatment of the bell-tower, and its combination 
architect’s constructive science and practical with the building, the Gothic style stood pre- 
skill. Some of the greatest men that have ever | eminent. Wren not only adopted the belfry- 
lived, have suffered in fame, only because they | tower in his Gothic works, but he perceived the 


have done somuch. Called into practice at the | 
time when no general profession of architects 
had been formed in England or in France, Wren 
had suddenly thrust upon him an amount of 
responsibility that. would have turned the heads 
of the best of his: detractors. There would 
seem to have been no one else available. The 
name of Webb, the son-in-law of Jones, who 
completed some of that artist’s works, is not 
even given in the best list of architects which 
is before us. The only other competitor was, 


beauty of the spiral form of termination. There- 
| fore, we have one of the main features of Gothic 
| architecture revived in a different style, and it 
imust be admitted often with the best effect. In 
| cordial eases, however, such a result was not 
obtained., In St. Bride’s Church, where there 
is great beauty of outline, the horizontal lines of 
| features unconnected with each other, are dis- 
‘cordant. In other eases, the tasteless method 
jof terminating the spire, reminds us only of the 


| more appropriate finial and cross. Discordance 








like Wren, a mathematician. He, Robert | of lines might be got over by a course the very 
Hooke, designed Montague House, referred to| opposite of that taken with a view to prevent 
in our last article, and. the Old Bethlem Hos- | discordance of style,—in other words, by a more 


pital, Moorfields. He was associated with 
Wren in some works, and himself gave a plan 
for rebuilding London after the great fire. 
Fortunately, it is at great emergencies, that un- 
looked-for sources of ability are discovered. May 
the truth of this be proved by events, to which 
just now, architectural history would rank sub- 
ordinate in public interest. 


Still, even Wren’s | 


complete abandonment, in the spire at least, of 
| the horizontal line. The problem, How to design 
a steeple in the Italian style, crowned with a spire 
accordant with it, and of the Gothic form, 
might be tried for what it is worth,—as not 
‘unlike the question discussed some time since 
|in our pages, as to a Gothic dome. 

The influence of Wren was much felt in the 





career testifies to us, that there is no real sub-| direction given by his buildings, to the practice 
stitute for professional training, and for such of the natural style of ornament. ‘The carving 
advantages as our modern architects have, | about St. Paul’s Cathedral had his sanction, yet 
whether used by them or not. Without @ visit | the Gibbons’ school of carving is affected with 
to Italy, an architect’s opportunities for acquir-| the same vices of manner which prevailed 
ing a knowledge of the best works must have | throughout Europe. These presented the very 
been very limited, although Palladio was at! antithesis to the characteristics of either Greek 
= and bar cgi ——. ns or Roman crnament. The recent revival of the 
18 scarce ssible that everything bearing | style has been hastily made, and is not con- 
the name of Wren, could then “a ite trom sistent with sound i sh of art. 
one unaided hand; yet there was no school of! The history of the Louvre in Paris, would be 





architects to supply the means of aid ; and the | an epitome of the progress of French architec- 
necessary delay in forming sucha school as that | ture, and interesting would be the examples here 
which produced Hawksmoor, must be taken! illustrating it, had addition and not demolition 
into account. It may be doubted whether Wren | solely, been at work. What was done by 
himself had much ability asa draughtsman. The | Louis XIV. presents, however, great contrast to 
very tools for drawing, in which the modern | the rest of the work of his reign, and is of the 


_ before the time of Mansart, is, perhaps, not of 
;muech importance. In 1660, Louis XIV. had 
| decided to complete the Louvre. Le Vau and 
| d’Orbay were called to undertake the work. As 


| usual in the case of this building, the architects 
| pursued their plan without much reference to 


the work of their predecessors. 

A facade towards St. Germain l’Auxerrois had 
, been commenced, when Colbert was named mini- 
| Ster and superintendent of the royal buildings in 
| 1664. The work of Le Vau appeared to him un- 
worthy of the palace of a king of France ; and 
‘the mandate went forth for destruction. A com- 
| petition of designs for another fagade took 
place, and the drawings were sent to Rome, for 
the opinion of the French painter, Poussin, and 
the Roman architects. The great Bernini then 
occupied the sphere of art in Italy. Much the 
same thing was done, as in recent competitions, 
and Bernini himself was entreated to undertake 
the work. This trial at the old source of 
European developement, Italy, however, failed 
in the present case. The work of Le Vau was, 
indeed, demolished, and the new design was 
commenced ; but Bernini left the work incom- 
plete,—disgusted, as it was said, with the work- 
men of Paris. The right man had still to be 
chosen. 

In France as in England, the conduct of the 
greatest work of the time, fell to the lot of one 
who was no professional architect. The result 
was, in each case, an important contribution to 
art,—though a result from concurrence of high 
individual talent with the absence of adequate 
professional competition, which is only to be 
regarded as a fortunate accident. To those 
who would say,—here is a proof how necessary 
it is, from time to time, to “ ventilate ” ideas 
by new contributions—such as they assume it is 
in the nature of associations to require from 
without—we answer that we admit part of the 
grounds of the opinion, though not the conclu- 
sion which we have said is often come to. Pro- 
vided that substantial claim be put in—like 
to that preferred by Wren, Perrault, Burling- 
ton, Aldrich, and others—we shall not be 
found amongst those who will refuse to 
discuss precept, and it may be receive ex- 
ample; at non-professional hands. But, it 
is not by men such as those named, that 
opinions are now uttered. On the other hand, 
'the profession in France and England, though 
‘hardly yet holding a definite position, has its 
thousands in place of units: education, though 

still greatly in arrear of professional wants, is 
|in advance of what it was out of Italy in the 
' seventeenth century. If there are men out of 
the ranks of the profession, qualified to shed a 
lustre upon our ar¢, let them come forth. They 
have not yet done so. Vitruviusis often quoted 
for the opinion, that it is the combination of 
theory and practice that makes the qualified 
architect ; and there be some things whereabout 
we still think as did the much-abused Roman. 

It was not the fashion to carp at his doctrine 
in the time of Louis the Great. On the con- 
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trary, one of the first steps taken to a 
the practice of architecture, was the translation C 
of Vitruvius, at the instance of the enlightened | allowed him to mark the character of an epoch, 


minister of the king. , 

There seems to be an universality in the 
range of members of the medical profession mn 
ay ranks, not unworthy to be referred 

to in treating of an art which requires the most 
extended, and yet grea 4 the most oppo- 
site qualifications. The translator of Vitru- 
vius was a physician. In the competition we 
have spoken of, he had proved himself some- 
thing more. But, it is not merit that carries 
the day in competitions—as some of our readers 
know to their cost~—and the design of the 
pageicion and accomplished man of science 
had been praised by the king and Colbert, only 
to be put aside for a far inferior design of a 
better known artist. On the departure of 
Bernini, necessity as well as good taste, fortu- 
nately pointed in the right direction. The 
result was a work far exceeding in importance 
any other of the time of Louis XIV. It had 
great influence in fixing the general adoption of 
the Cingue-cento architecture, as regarded ex- 
teriors, in the time of the next king, and it is of 
importance to us in our view of the architecture 
of our own country. 

Claude Perrault—the man above referred 
to—commenced his portion of the Louvre 
in the year before the Great Fire of London ; 
and it was in that same year—1665— 
that Sir Christopher Wren visited Paris. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was not commenced till 1675. 
In both buildings the chief feature is that 
of the coupled columns, which, though used 
by the modern Italians—if not during the 
time of the Roman empire—have always been 
questioned by some authorities as appropriate 
architectural appliances. A better example than 
that mentioned—of their use by Wren—is in 
the colonnades of Greenwich Hospital, com- 
menced in 1698 ; and with this work before us, 
it would grate against our conscience were we to 
join issue with the architect. Mr. Gwilt, in his 
“Elements of Architectural Criticism,” says : 
“The beauties of the facade of the Louvre so 
completely overpower its defects, that I can 
hardly bring myself to the mention of its coupled 
columns, and the arch of the central door rising 
into the story of the colonnade.” 

The scheme of Perrault was that of a magni- 
ficent colonnade, and he was so far carried away 
by his design, that had it all been executed, no- 
thing would have remained of the older parts, 
and the beautiful architecture of Lescot. All 
that had been built by Bernini, at great cost, 
was of course cleared away. In the subsequent 
history of the Louvre, the same “ fatality,” as 
the Comte de Clarac* calls it, continued to 
attach itself to the building,—so far as regards 
the non-completion of many designs which were 
undertaken. The chief French architects con- 
tinued to be engaged, but though much was 
undertaken at the beginning of the present 
century by Percier and Fontaine, it remained 
for the present Emperor to make what appears 
likely to prove the completion of the building, 
as well as the required junction with the 
Tuileries. This part of the latory our readers 
will recollect, has been treated of by Professor 
Donaldson. 

It must, we think, be admitted that as regards 
the steady pursuance of great works, and their 
speedy completion, this country has every reason 
to prefer a claim for praise. Our cathedrals are 
perfect, compared with those of the continent,— 
great in their designs but abortive in their 
execution. Whilst the Louvre was left un- 
finished, the contemporary work in England was 
brought to a termination by one architect. There 
is a good result in art by the economy of the 
one course: there is an element of failure in 
the other system, no matter what the profusion 
of the expenditure. 

Although the Louvre, as we have remarked, 
had some influence on the architecture of 
England, its effect on the architecture of France, 
though considered great, does not appear to 
have been immediate. The munificent en- 

couragement of Louis XIV. confessedly pro- 
duced no commensurate result; and the reason 
given is that which we have assumed—the lack 





*“ Description du Musée royal des Autiques du Louvre.” 


|of able architects. The one chief architect of a 
period received an amount of patronage which 


without having the opportunity Mr developing 
the inventive powers Shieh he might have un- 
folded. The works of Jules Hardouin Mansart 
begin in the year 1675, the date of the com- 
| mencement of. St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was 
rincipally employed on the works at Versailles, 
ith the exception of the chapel, it cannot be 
said that they are worthy of one who was an 
artist of undoubted ability. The dome of the 
church of the Invalides would alone justify the 
last opinion. It has great beauty, and in 
originality of conception is perhaps superior to 

any other example. 
t is due rather to accident, and to misdirec- 





tion given to the architect’s genius by his great 
patron, that more did not result—that Mansart’s 








concern with the colossal undertakings of the 
king—did not allow him to complete the develop- 
ment of the grand monumental style, and of a 
better and purer taste. This work was left to 
his relative and pupil, Jacques Ange Gabriel, 
and to others in the reign of Louis XV. It 
must be noticed that we continue to speak only 
of exteriors. No general inference should be 
made as to interiors, which it will be necessary 
for us to treat of hereafter. Let us, however, 
remark, that whilst art, as applied to interior 
decoration, was tending towards final degrada- 
tion—except — as to novel application of 
materials, and executive skill—the advance re- 
ferred to otherwise, took place. Gabriel’s 
chief work is the colonnade to the Garde-Meuble 
in the Place Louis XV. 

Mansart died in the year 1708, and Wren in 
1723. During the eighteenth century, the archi- 
tecture of Italy shows improvement,—if only by 
the removal of the chief upholders of the caprices 
into which the art had degenerated. There were 
indeed two fine works, namely,—the front of the 
church of St. John in the Lateran, by Alessandro 
Galilei, and the church at Turin, by Filippo 
Ivara. Painting, however, rapidly declined—at 
the time in which it rose to mmportance in 
England. 

During the reign of George I., from 1714 to 
1727, the names of some of our chief architects 
are met with. Wanstead House—considered by 
the foreign artists, as one of the best of the 
English works—was built by Colin Campbell, in 
1715. It was destroyed in 1815. The eccen- 
tric but able artist, Nicholas Hawksmoor, com- 

leted the church of St. Mary Woolnoth, in 
W719 ; about which time also flourished John 
James, the architect, of St. George’s Church, 
Hanover-square ; of St. Luke’s, Middlesex ; and 
the church at Greenwich. In the same reign 
the works of JamesGibbs commence—the church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields having been com- 

leted in 1726; and Sir Christopher Wren was 
olen: as we said, till 1723, and Sir John 
Vanbrugh till 1726. The school of the period is 
in great part, marked by a tendency towards the 
more Roman elements of the Cinque-cento, the 
portico being often a very important feature. 

In France, the tendency was of even more 
defined character, and of this, the church of Ste. 
Genevieve, or the Pantheon, by Soufflot, is the 
principal example. Gondouin, however, followed 
the pure Palladian school; whilst Antoine, who 
died as late as 1801, used the Grecian Doric 
order, with which the French had been made 
acquainted vate the work of Le wa § Le Mer- 
cier long before, had conceived an order, having 
a column without base. The rage for Grecian 
architecture at length prevailed in France, as in 
England, the Doric order being employed indis- 
criminately in such a manner as eventually to 
create a dislike for it. In consequence, the use 
of the order soon ceased with the French, as, 
indeed, it has now done with us. 

The doctrines of antiquity which began to be 
put into circulation towards the middle of the 


system of gardening.—In the Mansion-House, 
,. wpe by ove i and in some of the 

it , the defective arrangement of plans 
seaaly noticed, is to be remarked. Pass a of 
communication seem to have been considered 
unnecessary ; and the open court, suited to the 
Italian climate, was the substitute. The reader 
may picture to himself the elegant company of 
the other evening, passing through the snow 
from one reception-room to dante, —as in 
plain seriousness, would have been necessary, 
according to the original plan of the Mansion- 
House. 

In France, the classical columnar character 
of design, which in the Pantheon is united with 
that of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was 
varied by the practice of Servandoni, originally 
a scene-painter. His fagade of the church of 
St. ee commenced about 1732, is generally 
ranked high in the works of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but the towers, designed with story upon 
story, piled somewhat disconnectedly, seem to 
us in that manner of scene-painter’s architecture, 
which is more valuable in its suggestiveness, than 
in regard to applicability to permanent works. 

Sir William Chambers’s “ Treatise on Civil 
Architecture,” published in 1759, was remark- 
able for its writer’s opposition to the view then 
being advanced, as to the merit of the Greek 
orders. Two or three years afterwards, the first 
publication of Stuart and Revett’s “ Athens” 
took place. It was not, however, for some 
years, that the Greek — prevailed extensively 
in England. Meanwhile (in 1776) Somerset 
House was commenced, and Sir Robert Taylor, 
one of the best of the Anglo-Italian architects, 
practised. The chief work of Stuart—the interior 
of the chapel at Greenwich—has little attempt at 
the character of Grecian architecture. During 
the early part of the reign of George III. also 
eeny the younger Dance, whose Newgate 

rison (as first built) and St. Luke’s Hospital, 
are marked by that painter-like composition 
which was once justly recognised in the different 
style of Vanbrugh. Servandoni died in 1766, 
Soufflot in 1781], “ Athenian Stuart” and Sir 
Robert Taylor both in 1788, and Sir William 
Chambers in 1796. During this same latter 
period of the eighteenth century, the singular 
exotic style of the Adams was in full bloom. 
Robert Adam died in 1792. 

We are, however, getting beyond the limits 
we had prescribed to ourselves. Great events 
were in progress in France—events of the 
utmost importance to all the nations of Europe— 
and which did not less, leave their impress 
upon the domain of art. But, the aberrations 
of taste — to the close of the last cen- 
tury, and the beginning of the present, may 
form a proper subject for further remarks. 
It is not easy —we have heretofore said— 
rightly to apprehend the circumstances of our 
own time, we have thought some examina- 
tion of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
fitting preparation for the effort we propose to 
— ae aie 80, ee ant 
su the a in the history, by 
saan ‘atlide a hon styles of architecture of 
the periods of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
which, though of most familiar acquaintance in 
the interiors of houses, are not in their origin 
and relation to other styles, always rightly 
understood. This supplementary matter, then, 
we shall offer in an intermediate paper. 














ERRORS IN FURNISHING AND 
DECORATION. 

Tue establishment, at Marlborough House, of 
a museum containing the most tasteful and 
beautiful, as well as the most trashy and vul, 
examples of articles required in the decoration 
of houses, has called forth from many quarters 
condemnation of the principles which the 
Government are by this means endeavouring to 





eighteenth century in France,—in great measure 
through the labours of Winckelmann,—did not 
revail to so great an extent in England. 
uring the reign of George II., 1727 to 
1760, the Palladian manner of architecture 
received new contributions from Italy. Kent 
returned in 1729; and he, Lord Burlington, 
Gibbs, and Wood of Bath, are the most im- 
seve men of this reign. Kent is said to have 





een the introducer of the modern picturesque 


bring before the public. The existence of such 
an institution must of necessity act, to a certain 
‘extent, as a guide, in matters connected with 
those important branches of manufactures which 
it strives to direct in a channel conformable to 
convenience, common sense, and comfort. For 
however desirous manufacturers may be to keep 
in the background principles which will result 
in the discarding of the monstrous medley of 
trash now forced upon the public by them, they 
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will find—nay, they have already found—that 
there is an undercurrent of popular feelin 

which condemns their productions as unsuite 

to the wants and requirements of the present 
day ;—I say an undercurrent, because the public 
eae, however contrary to their conviction, 
ind it necessary or convenient to side with the 
manufacturers in their rejection of the proposed 
reform. And for this two reasons may be 
assigned ;—first, because Englishmen, as a 
rule, think everything new must be false ; and, 
secondly, because they find that to conform to 
the true principles of decoration would necessi- 
tate a total revolution, in both general character 
and detail, of the ornamentation of houses they 


have either lived in from their childhood or|\ these things, by coming into competition 


fitted up at great personal expense and incon- 
venience. If the first of these reasons were not 
a potent argument with John Bull, the second 
most assuredly would be; and thus a chain of 
circumstances perpetuates a system, the evil of 
which, upon calm unprejudiced consideration, 
no ordinarily well-educated person is at a loss 
to see. 

What, then, is the evil complained of in 
modern English house decoration ? and what is 
the proposed reform? will be asked by many 
who have not had an opportunity to examine 
for themselves the effect of the two principles, 
as exemplified in the museum at Marlborough 
House. The evil, in a few words, is this :—Our 
decorative designers are no longer artists, but 
being chosen hae ordinary workmen by a 
chance display of talent, are more easily con- 
trolled by the manufacturers, whose incessant 
cry is,—“Make something that will sell—some- 
thing attractive; never mind what.” The 
designer who receives these instructions is in 
many cases an ignorant man, who has neither read 
“ Redgrave’s Report on the Exhibition of 1851,” 
nor has studied any system or examples to lead 
him on in his task, except brilliant “hits ” of 
the same character as that he is expected to 
design. What is the result? He has a feeling 
for nature, and an appreciation of her beautiful 
colour, and so he concocts an elaborate inter- 
weaving of stem and leaves, bud and blossoms, 
correctly copied from nature ; colours it with the 
tints of the rainbow, scrupulously shades it into 
roundness from his model, and by some brilliant 
distinguishing characteristic makes it, perforce, 
“attractive,” and his object is attained. 

This principle is applied to all objects alike, 
and the effect in a room furnished with such 
articles is, that one object has no more im- 
portance than another—they are all alike, grossly 
impertinent. But even out of these produc- 
tions of modern designers, their colours being 
sometimes crippled by the cheapness of the re- 
quired paper or carpet, a moderately humble 


design is produced, which, if judiciously con- | your house; but in most cases, the patterns, 
trasted with others of a like character, might be | setting aside the im “ay ine of the design, 


tolerated; and a house really might be fur- 
nished in which a member of a refined commu- 
nity could live, without being in danger of 
falling through the landscape of his drawing- 
room carpet, or of being torn to pieces by the 
lion crouching on his hearth-rug. But that 
is preanens that he has taste enough to 
make such a selection. Most likely he never 
sees the effect of his furniture until it has been 
arranged by other hands than his. 

It 1s unnecessary to describe the chance way 
in which a house is actually tortured into a 
residence now-a-days. After each individual 
object running the gauntlet of the “ selling” 
manufacturer, the whole has to come under 
another test. Every one knows that when 
young people marry, they leave the furnishing 
of their houses in the hands of an upholsterer, 
whose interest is bound up with their wish to 
make everything as gaudy and expensive as 
possible. If they are too independent to do 
this, they do what is perhaps worse ; they select 
the papers of the house one day, and the car- 
pets another ; choose the curtains because they 
are of the newest pattern, and the hearth-rug, 
because it is the most fashionable; winding up 
all by selecting the heavier furniture totally 
irrespective of the character, colour, and 
design of that already chosen, and bearing no 
sort of relation to any other portion of the 
decoration of the room. The consequence is, 
that the carpet and paperhanging and hearth- 
rug and curtain are all in a tremendous com- 


_attractive, the result is an uproar. 
,mirers of this gaudy style of decoration contend 
_ that as it is as easy to print copies from nature 
as conventional representations of flowers, why 
‘should not this natural imitation be preferred to 

(what they please to call) the innocent deformity 


be drawn somewhere. Either you must be a 
| . . . ba . 
content with block printing, and call it “ 
_art,” or you must sacrifice your wall paper to 


others ; and they each, by some brilliant charac- | 
teristic, attract the eye of the spectator, and | 
threaten him, if he scorns the perusal of their | 
charms, to scorch his eyes by their glare, or| 
overturn him by their mequalities. We see’ 
the effect also in the cold and comfortless | 
dwellings of those who have spared no ex- | 
pense in their material, and in the glar-| 
ing eres of others, who suppose 
they have everything as perfect as possible. | 
Now, as the primary reason for papering walls, 
or carpeting floors, is to make the room 
more attractive, and to give it a greater 
air of comfort and repose, it follows that 





with each other, not only fall short of the 
use for which they were intended, but 
create a sensation of uneasiness—“ jarring”? | 
|against the feelings, as well as fatiguing | 
| the eye. Moreover, as a paperhanging or 
| carpet is to be a background to other 
objects, they ought, of course, to be subordinate 
| to those objects having a tendency to improve | 
them by comparison. But a highly-shaded | 
_ bunch of flowers, coloured from nature, will not 
tend to improve a severe line engraving, even 
, though half of it be hidden by the frame of the 
picture ; and the brilliant spots of colour in the 
‘modern exhibition carpets surely depreciate 
rather than heighten the value of, the soberer 
colouring of the more important furniture. A 
room, to be furnished agreeably, must have 
some parts of its furniture subordinate to others ; 
for, if each of the objects in it be equally 
The ad- 





of them. Our reply to this is, that a line must 
ugh 


that which you place upon it. If you particu- 
larly wish the reproduction of the beautiful 
objects of nature, then we can inform you that 
the most elaborate block printing that can pos- 
sibly be conceived, will not correctly shed sik 
the infinite variety of tints in nature. At the 
‘best, they are but clumsy caricatures, and the 
/enormous expense of getting them up, even as 
| well as they are produced, is one more testi- 
| mony against them ; for you might obtain works 
_of high artists for the surplus that you squander 
‘in covering your walls with caricatures, and 
/when you had a truthful copy of nature, your 
ilove for it would surely prevent you from im- 
‘movably blending it with the construction of 


are so outrageously badly drawn, that to any one 
who has examined the subject, the wonder is, 
how they have been tolerated so long. Nothing 
|but the most profound ignorance of form and 
fitness can have blinded the British people 
to their want of merit. However, as long 
as we continue to give children a square bit of 
wood with four pegs in it, and call it a horse, 
and an isosceles triangle, with a stick in its base, 
and teach them to call it a tree,—as long as we 
paper our nursery walls with gross and ill-drawn 
representations of fruit and flowers, we must 
expect that the British people wi// be profoundly 
ignorant of form and fitness. An influence 
which is commenced in the nursery, and con- 
tinues through the whole of after life, may be 
supposed to exercise some control over the 
foundation and formation of every man’s taste. 
It would be ridiculous to expect an ear for 
music in a child who had been brought up with- 
out any musical education except the jingle of 
the triangle, and as impossible is it to find an 
appreciation of beautiful form in those who have 
been accustomed all their lives to, and whose eyes 
are familiar with, the monstrosities of modern 
English decorative art. It may at first sight 
appear a trivial way of explaining a great 
national defect, but I fully believe, that in this 
may be found the explanation of this fact, that 
the English nation, which claims to be one of 
the greatest, ancient or modern, in the arts of 
civilization, should be so painfully behind hand 











in the highest walks of art, that she must allow 


petition lest one should be seen before the! precedence to every little European kingdom or 


petty German state. 

Another essential defect in common and even 
in the most expensive (for the evil increases the 
more ambitious the attempt of the) paper-hang- 
ings and carpets of the present time, is the 
laboured efforts to destroy all appearance of 
flatness. Thus an elaborate framework of geo- 
metrical forms is often festooned with outlandish 
wreaths of flowers, part of which is thrown 
into shade behind the iron framework. 

Again, carpets are sometimes bordered b 
highly-shaded copies of Gothic groining, whic 
acts as a picture-frame to a landscape in the 
centre, attempting to express many miles’ dis- 
tance. This radical error can be productive of 
nothing but uneasiness, as we certainly cannot 
appreciate living in a bird-cage, even though it 
be wreathed with beauties, or of having the 
floor we walk upon perforated, because it may 
oceasion some danger to our equilibrium. 

All these inconsistencies plainly bespeak an 
erroneous style of decoration, which, however it 
may pander to the tastes of the vulgar, should 
not be encouraged or recognized by those who 
have any pretensions to taste. Fdér the argu- 
ment that shaded groining in a carpet does xo¢ 
give one the idea of walking upon mullions, 
infers that the atfempt has been made, and failed ; 
and if it is a failure, this alone should warrant our 
rejection of it. The failure is another proof of 
the weakness of the system, and these failures 
must take place to make them even bearable. 
Why should we bow so humbly tothe French 
school of design ?—painting flies and insects of 
all kinds in our teacups, and carving dogs’ 
heads, and any other head that will make it m- 
convenient, on even such a disagreeable necessit 
as an umbrella? when the only feeling sue 
things can produce is disgust at having drunk 
fly-broth, or curses on the fine-art handle, which 
has been doing its best to lacerate our hands 
during the time we used it. Is it not evident 
that the chief object of the producers of these 
things is appearance of the ornament only? that 
construction is lost sight of in ornamentation— 
workmanship takes the ve of truth? 
And let those who doubt the principles we 
are studying to inculeate ask themselves which 
is most necessary, construction or ornamenta- 
tion,—whether the ornamentation of construc- 
tion, or the construction of ornament, be the 
truer principle? All that we ask the public 
to do is to examine this subject with unpreju- 
diced minds, and then we feel confident the 
point will be gained. 

A Marizoroven Hovse Stupext. 





YOUNG MORTALITY AMONGST THE 
LONDON GRAVES. 

Arrer years of persevering agitation by the 
intelligent and well-disposed, the occupation of 
the London grave-digger is almost past, and 
Old St. Pancras’ and other great receptacles 
of the dead have become, both on Sundays and 
week-days, quiet and little-frequented spots. 
We still, however, pay them an occasional visit, 
and look with a certain amount of satisfaction 
at the share we have had in forcing forward this 
most desirable consummation. In walking 
amongst these masses of the dead, several other 
feelings intrude themselves upon the mind. 
How can it be otherwise, when wandering amid 
the dust of nearly all that has, for some centuries, 
constituted the strength, energy, ability, and 
also the vices of this great metropolis? In 
these grave-yards, the memorial of many a name 
still cherished and revered, has, from neglect, 
passed away; and many a grave which, at the 
time it received its tenant, was but little noted, 
has often since been sought for by numbers in 
vain. The grave in which the great and glo- 
rious Milton rests, in Cripplegate Church, was 
left without a mark, aan it 1s now uncertain 
where he lies. Massinger, the poet, rests in 
the church-yard of St. Saviour’s, in the Borough, 
with no notice save in the parish-register to 
say so. 

‘There are three books which have become 
more than any other familiar to the multi- 
tudes, not only in England, but also in those 
immense districts and populations which speak 
our language, and are inspired to a considerable 
extent with our feelings. These books are, the 
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“ Viear of Wakefield.” by Goldsmith ; “ Robin-! prevent this relic of one eminent in art being 
tina grille goog Be de Foe; and — 9 to a aig bo bg Pham 3 

ilgrim’s Progress,” by John Bunyan. ese good example ma: a 
Poencbata ao are treasured by rich and poor ; anes In another part, a stone is agg Pa 
are read without weariness in youth ; and equally, | the memory of John alker, the author of the 
if not more admired, in maturer years. The | “ Pronouncing Dictionary, and not far off were 
ashes of two of these great and popular authors, | buried William Godwin, the author of Caleb 
De Foe and Bunyan, rest in the Dissenters’ Williams, ” and Mary Woolstoncroft, his 
cemetery in Bunhill-fields. The former has no | wife: her body has, however, been removed, 
monument—not even a line over his grave;|by leave of the Bishop of London, to some 
that of Bunyan is covered by an altar-tomb, | other place. Dr. Johnson, in passing, a few 
which is so much beaten by the weather that days before his death, remarked the number of 
the original inscription is in many parts entirely graves i a a 0) a yen Speers: 
illegible, and few could read whose grave it was, so pai ly terminated his brie L 
= that the sexton of the place, greatly to his career, while walking in Old St. Pancras with a 
credit, had one of the panels re-cut at his own friend, he fell into a newly-made grave, and was 
expense. The wealthy and influential body of sadly impressed by the circumstance. 
Nonconformists should not let the remains of _ In the yard of St. Giles s-in-the-Fields, ad- 
these eminent champions of their cause be joining Old St. Paneras, lie the remains of 
left in comparative dishonour and ueglect. Flaxman. Here, too, under a drooping willow, 
Surely the countless thousands of all creeds is the tomb of Sir John Soane, and in that of 
wie 2p sealant“ Speen, |e eee eae Te ee 
and “ Robinson Crusoe,” while s yes ow, is 
of the two authors are in the memory men known for his national songs. = is 
will make an effort to raise the means of show-| In the burial-ground at Pentonville-hill, a 
ing future generations that we have a proper stone marks the grave of Joey Grimaldi, who 
appreciation and a due feeling of gratitude to now rests quietly enough here,—his sports 
those who have mixed so much pleasure with | and gambols all past. We made some inquiries 
instruction. We believe that some time since in the street adjoining, where he lived for several 
a subscription was opened, and a considerable | years, but eould gain little tidings about him, 
amount raised, for the purpose of placing a except that for some time before his death he 
monument to De am and —— in Bewuil | was m the habit of being onnsied - a Sends 
fields. ‘The London graveyards are full of back to a tavern close by, where he e 
interest, and deserve a Ph in order that opportunity of enjoying the eonversation of a 
in after years, when they shall have become few friends. At Sadler’s Wells Theatre is a 
pleasant little parks, well decked with plants) box-full of models and tricks used in panto- 
and flowers, the visitors, both old and young, mimes by Joey himself, very neatly constructed 
may experience the additional pleasure of lite- and painted. 
rary and historical association. What has be-| Not far from Grimaldi, Bonnington, the 
come of the gravestone of “ Honest Joe Miller,” ‘painter, who died at too early an age for English 
forinerly in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields? art, is buried. His resting-place is unmarked. 

As to the ancient grave-yard of St. Pancras,—a | 
spot already familiar to.our readers,—it is fearful | a — 
to contemplate the numbers which have been) THE FLOW OF WATER THROUGH 
brought here, insome instances not to rest. For | PIPES AND ORIFICES. 
the last twenty years there has been an average | veirvion én eetm, wnenienee. 


number of interments of nearly fifty a week: | : : 

this gives us a number of about 52,000: how} THE evening of the 13th was entirely de- 
many more have been placed here it is difficult | voted to the consideration of Mr. Leslie’s paper 
to form an idea of. . other respects Old St. | On the Flow of Water through Pipes and 
Pancras’s burial-place and the church have con-| Orifices. ; ; ; 

siderable interest, for although the old church! In the discussion, when moving a vote of 
has been almost entirely rebuilt, the monuments | thanks to the author for his paper, it was stated 
have been carefully preserved, and in some in-| to be only due to his position in the profession, 
stances restored. In the church is a small) to direct his attention to certain points which 
marble tablet, surmounted by a painter’s palette appear to require revision, before the aper was 
and brushes, to the memory of Samuel Cooper, | — The paper might be divided into two 
the portrait-painter, who painted the famous | heads,—Ist, as to the accuracy of the experi- 
miniature of Oliver pineal He died in 1672. | ments themselves ; and 2nd, as to the extent to 





There is also a canopied tomb, in which have, 
formerly been brasses, to the memory of one of the | 
Grays of Gray’s-inn-lane ; and memorials of some | 
other families of rank, all in good preservation. 
At the time of the alteration of the church, 
several Norman fragments of architecture, brick- 
work of the fourteenth century, a stone with 
five crosses upon it, and some other matters 
were discovered. We were told by a very old 
and intelligent inhabitant, that the body of Earl 
Ferrers was brought here after his execution, 
privately, in the night, and buried at a great 
depth below the old tower of the church. In 
consequence of peculiar sanctity being consi- 
dered, by Roman Catholics, to attach to Old St. 
Pancras, numbers of Italian and other foreign 
refugees have been buried here, amongst them 
the celebrated Marco Polo. The crowd of monu- 
ments is extraordinary. Not far from the east 
door of the church a plain, upright stone, marks 
the grave of William Woollett, the engraver. It 
is curious, when standing at the resting-place of 
this, the greatest of landscape engravers, to 


which they might be considered as a test of the 
accuracy of the formula of Du Buat. With 
regard to the experiments,—in the cases of low 
velocities and flat gradients, due precautions did 
not appear to have been taken for guarding 
against obstructions, especially from the effect 
of the accumulation of air. For instance, in the 
second series of experiments, with a pipe 500 
feet long, it was obvious that the results could 
not be relied upon:—In experiment 1, with a 
gradient of 1 in 2,000, the flow of water was 
stated as ‘3243, whereas in the preceding series 
of experiments the flow was stated to be 7407, 
with a flatter gradient of 1 in 2,391. 

In Experiment 5, of the second series, the 
flow was stated to be 2°18, with a gradient of 
1 in 220; whereas in the preceding series, in 
Experiment 8, the flow was stated to be 3°, with 
a gradient of 1 in 230. These were examples of 
the discrepancies, more or less, pervading the 
whole of the experiments of the class. 

While on that subject, as there appeared to 
be, at present, a strong tendency on the part of 





think of the changes which have been made 
since he was brought here, a period of not much 
more than half acentury. Then, as far as the 
eye could reach, the ivy-mantled tower of the 
old church was surrounded by green and 
pleasant fields ; and the question suggests itself, 
are the London parish authorities doing right 
to make the new cemeteries so close to London ? 

A few years since the tombstone of Woollett 
was almost as illegible as that of John Bunyan : 
this being mentioned to a society of young 
artists at that time formed in Camden-town, 
they at once subscribed a few shillings each to 


| public boards, to invalidate established formule, 
_and to introduce others affording larger results, 
| the attention of all who desired to investigate 
| the subject was directed to the article “Theo 

‘of Rivers,” in Dr. Robison’s ‘ Mechanical Phi- 
|losophy,” vol. 2, page 388. By an attentive 
| peumual of the article, they would not only be 
confirmed in their faith in the experiments and 
| formulae of Du Buat, but they would be satisfied 
how little practical result depended upon 
whether, in point of fact, the flow of water was 
| understated, even to the extent of 20 per cent. : 
| for instance, in a culvert of 100 inches diameter, 








such a discrepancy would not influence its 
dimensions to the extent of 7} per cent. nor the 
cost of construction probably to the half of that 
per centage. 2 ; 

It was urged that if several miles of huge 
sewers, in the metropolis, were constructed of 
too large dimensions, there might be an extra 
expenditure of 5 or 10 per cent.; but if by the 
adoption of empirical and incorrect formule 
their dimensions were unduly restricted, the 
whole system might be a failure, and the ex- 
penses induced would be enormous. 

On this point it was remarked, that the for- 
mule pub by authority, and insisted on 
by the Board of Health, gave results differing 
very considerably from those of accepted prac- 
tised experimenters, and men of admitted scien- 
tific attainments and mathematical knowledge ; 
and it was asserted, according to the authorised 
report of the proceedings, “ that the experi- 
ments referred to, although generally stated to 
have been made for the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and actually undertaken by a 
committee composed of gentlemen, at that time 
forming part of the commission, and the ex- 
pense, amounting to upwards of 7,000/. being 
paid from that office, yet that no complete 
records of the proceedings could be found in 
the archives of the commission, nor had any 
official report been presented relative to the 
experiments, which had been chiefly made by a 
person who was not an engineer by profession, 
nor a man of scientific attainments, but who 
was a foreman, or clerk of works, on some smal! 
contracts for sewers. A careful examination of 
the details of the experiments showed, con- 
clusively, that they had been instituted and 
prosecuted by persons entirely ignorant of the 
science of hydraulics, and as a natural conse- 

uence, that the results were utterly worthless 
or all practical purposes; and moreover, that, 
such as they were, they had evidently been 
tampered with and perverted, apparently with 
the object of fitting them to preconceived theo- 
ries; thus the extensive circulation of deduc- 
tions from these fallacious experiments had 
diffused error, and would, if persevered in, 
obstruct the progress of sound enginecring in 
all matters connected with the drainage and 
supply of water to towns in this country.” 


In the course of the discussion it was further 
elicited, that the formula which the author had 
employed was not the formula of Du Buat, nor 
was it applicable to the case of very low velo- 
cities, in which the adhesion of the water to the 
sides of the pipe would produce a very sensible 
retardative effect. The formula used was, in 

oint of fact, a special modification of Eytelwein’s 
ormula, and did not comprehend in its terms 
this cause of resistance. u Buat’s formula, 
on the contrary, did include the resistance by 
adhesion, and also that of viscidity, and was of 
the following form, when reduced to English 
inches :— 

_ 3807 (vd — 01): 

/s—Lv/e+ 16 
d being the hydraulic mean depth, s the de- 
nominator of the fraction re ara the slope, 
or gradient, and Z the hyperbolic logarithm of 
the quantity to which it was prefixed. 

This formula gave values much more nearly 
approaching the results of the author’s experi- 
ments, with minute heads and low velocities, 
than the formula employed by him ; but it was 
less exact than the still more elaborate formula 
of Dr. Thomas Young, published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1808, which afforded 
correct results on pipes, even so small as 
the +4 part of an inch in diameter, and with 
velocities of only one-fourth of an inch per 
second. This formula was of the form— 


— 03 (/d — 01) 








Bs 9 f: 

v,=@4 7 ee +2%e 7 v 
in which @ and ¢ were exceedingly complicated 
functions of the diameter, each involving four 
or five terms. For all practical purposes, how- 
ever, the formula of Eytelwein, Prony, Poncelet, 
or Hawksley, might be used almost with indif- 
ference. e last-mentioned was the result of 
an independent investigation, had been_fre- 
quently verified on a large scale, and in addition 





was better adapted for mental calculation in 
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the first last week. 
Headley.—The architect of the new church | 
here, referred to last week, is Mr. Salvin. The | 
funds were provided by the Hon. Mary (not 
; ha Mr.) Howard. 
or more exactly = 77 I+ ipa Bury.—The suite of rooms at the Bury Town- | 
ie es hall have recently been decorated at the ex-| 
eing the velocity in yards per second, Z the | pense of their owner, the Earl of Derby. The 
length in yards, 4 the active in inches, ¢ | walls of the principal room, in which public| 
48 — in inches, and the co-efficient i balls, concerts, &c. take place, are painted a 
cele when Z vanished into a t girafie colour, and at intervals there are large 
Particular attention was drawn to the evil as to have the appearance of supporting the | 
PraENE jou which had resulted, and still con-| arches of the roof, and at the point of junction 
pew to result, from the - of the | between the pilasters and the arches are trusses 
b oe the metropolis, 1 successive | consisting of solid figures, scroll work, and 
oar commissioners, by Govern- | fruit. flats of the arches are formed into 
ment, were debating among themselves trivial | imitation panels and styles, the panels being de- 
bar oy as to whether this or that formula | corated with patterns, picked in with blue and 
should be used in the calculations of their | red, the styles bei grey. The ceiling, which 
engineer, or whether water would run faster | js arched, is f into panels, with enriched 
through a cylinder made of one kind of material, | mouldings. The Is are painted a light 
or of another kind of material. grey, po styles a giraffe, to blend with the | 
- =. : — a other decorations 
ro the room walls. The ante-room is 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. painted to correspond with the large room, with | 
Lynn.—The cost of the mew corn exchange, | the tion that four large pillars are in imita-| 
exclusive of the land, ap from a statement | tion of Bissificaria marble. 
by ey Medland and Ma 
cester), the architects, to the corporation, | ing to these rooms has been 
to have been as follows iihieweet ol con- of emai, The whole of t 
tract, 2,450/.; extras, of various descriptions, | been exeeuted by Messrs. John Crowther and 
par = ; — yi — taken by the Son, of 3 
contractor, 3004. ; *scommission, 142/.;| Ls -—The building trades here, as well 
total, 2,986/. 13s. To this has to be added cost | Wy er are very dull at present, and 
of stands, attendance, &e. | there are man of the working-classes connected 
Chelmsford.—There is now, says the local | with these aa other trades out of employment. 
Chronicle, an abundant supply of water rising in | A rather serious bread riot, we observe from the 
the town artesian well. For a few days last | 7imes, has just oceurred at Liverpool, It is 
week the accumulation of sand in and around | said to have been a strange circumstance that 
the pipe was so great as to stop the flow of | while no Russian port in the Black Sea was 
water alrogether. The contractor, however, | blockaded throughout the last autumn and the 
succeeded in obtaining a free passage for the | present winter, the Danube and its corn coun- 
water, amg the pumps have since been at work | tries were actually prevented by our own ships 
day and night in emptying the well. There was | from providing us with a plentiful supply of 
at first, as is usual in wells of the artesian corn, whereby such sufferings as those of the 
character, a large admixture of sand with the poor people of Liverpool might have been 
water, but it now flows im @ pure state, and it | obviated. 
is hoped, if nothin unforeseen occur, that ina| Maachester.—The once celebrated free-trade 
short time it will be available for laying on to hall here is now being razed, to make Mey for 
Mr. 


mula was :— 


ss rm 
rm J THI 








those houses which are supplied with pipes. | the new free-trade hall, on plans by Mr. W; 
Bridgewater —There is some probability, it arehiteet, and at a cost of about 30,0007. 

appears, of the erection of a suite of buildings | “- Harrup is the eontractor. 

here for the general purposes of the County Doneaster.— The contractors for the new 

Courts, comprising a court for the monthly sit- ‘ ; 

tings, ajudge’s room, a clerk’s offices, &e. /mence operations. The mayor is to lay the 

difficulty, aceeaiing to a local paper, has arisen in | foundation stones of the cemetery chapels. 

negotiating with the corporation for the appro- | » 
— — assize hall, although Mr. Reeves, of | Mr. John Elsworth. 
ondon, surveyed the building, amd designed | 

plans for their Receivenies “a 





able offices and a county court, but likewise for | 1852, to have crumbled to pieces, and that Pro- | 
an institution, library, and news-room, there fessor Donaldson had been consulted on the 
being over the present building an amount of subject, and had gratuitously given the building 
valuable space in the very centre of the town | committee valuable information, on which they 
entirely thrown away. | had proceeded, as to the oye method of using 
Welle. Tn diiahei al Gis Caines Cicatae’ | the stones. They had also consulted Dr. Guy | 
Railway are promoting a Bill in the present on the subject of heating and of ventilation, and | 
session of Parliament for powers to raise new | had i his advice in favour of what might 
capital to extend their line to this city and to | be called the natural system of ventilation by 
Burnham. It is proposed to construct a pier | SS ae Tey Pape rn age —_ 
: : : of | dis . stly app s es, 
at Burnham in connection with the railway, to ann, stoves, &c. which had ra many fr tres 


afford a more direct and speedy communication, | DY 
: P mmunication, | tund to be worse than useless. The plans on 


by means of steamers, with Cardiff, and other |“). di 
ports in Wales, than at present. The additional | whieh this new building hes boon woah. : 
capital required for these purposes is 70,000/. ported he remembered, were eclected from twenty- 
which they propose to raise in 3,500 shares of | U@° lodged in competition, Messrs. Coe and 


207. each. It appears the directors of the | Goodwin being the architects employed. 


Bristol and Exeter have agreed to work the pro- 
Seog extension during the existing lease of the 


rae in operation at a rent equal to 4 per cent.| Tysreap of the country, by its legislature, 
€ proposed new capital. applying itself by vigorous means to remedy the 

Derby.—At Codnor-park, Ironville, Butterley, | sanitary. evils which exist around us, it is 
&c. a committee has been formed by ladies to | being Jed on by exaggerations to act the part 
raise a bazaar, the proceeds of which are to be| of a hy hondriac. Look at the Publie 
pas oyed in laying out the grounds at Codnor- | Health Bill! What is the legislature doing ? 
park, given by the Butterley Company for the | jt appears actually about to hand over the 
pees of recreation, &c. The bazaar is to be | country to one of the most unconstitutional 
eld at Whitsuntide. systems which a Briton can well imagine. It is 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL OF 1855. 





' | he card-room walls | 
berley (of Glou- are painted an apple green. The stairease lead- | upon them, and will consult the 
i in imitation | and then we come to the real dictator, who, 


decorations have from his central seat, is preparing to inform all 


} 


the practical operations of engineers. This for-} Mr. Christopher Eales. We mentioned as to| present Act (1848) makes many advances + 


wards such a position. Now, however, the 
system is to be extended. 
? 


In the present Act the surveyor of the local 


| board (a person for whose qualification for lis 


office no provision is made), or the board itsel!, 
has the power to determine arbitrarily w':at 
drains are sufficient for a house within the cis- 
trict, and other matiers of that class ; also as to 
streets being laid out in a satisfactory manner. 
There are no rules whatever to guide them ; but 
they may make the law ad libitum. 

in the Bill a further march is 
attempted to be stolen on the public. Sec. 0! 
gives the board and its officer new and arbitrary 
powers as to the whole construction of houses in 
their districts, not one rule heing laid down as 
to the — of walls or as to any other 
particular. I say arbitrary, though an appeal is 
given to Quarter Beniank for what individual 
will ineur the cost and delay of appealing to a 
court not acquainted (more than the local board ) 
with building matters, and having no enacted 
rules to guide it. This vtended limitation to 
arbitrary power is @ mockery. 

I say “arbitrary power,” but it must be 
further observed, not in the loeal board, 
though at first it appears so. They will gene- 
rally hesitate to use the legislative functions put 
neral board, 


his subordinates throughout the country ; and 
this, forsooth, under pretence of the principle 
of local administration. 

Is our legislature come to this, that it 
cannot frame the details of its laws, but must 
delegate the functions entrusted to it by the 
nation ? 

The Institute of Architects, and the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, are about to take up 
this subject, if time be given them, and it is to 
be hoped that the energy of these professions 
will be directed to the staying or moderating 
so great an evil, both to them and the public. 

ARCHITECT. 





THE MAIRIE OF THE THIRD 
ARRONDISSEMENT, IN PARIS. 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW STYLE. 
Ly continuation of those illustrations of the 


.| buildings in the French capital which have 


appeared from time to time im our pages, we 





cemetery, Messrs. Anelay, are about to com-— 








Chesterfield.—The second premium offered for | going to put extraordimary powers into the 
the design for market-hall, &c. was awarded to me of a dictator, at his own request. The 





have engraved, from the Rerue Générale de 
P Architecture, a view of the “Mairie,” or 
municipal offices, of the third arrondissement of 
Paris, which was commenced at the end of the 


The 
uilding of the wall is bei oceeded with by | year 1845, from the designs of M. A. Gerard. 
— ”)% “Mairic,” in Paris, ~~ prineipal pur- 
Dundee.—The new infirmary here has been | 
is suggested inaugurated. At the opening it was stated, that 
that a reconstruction of the market-house en- | While in course of erection some of the stones | 
tirely would give ample space not only for suit-|Scleeted were found, in the severe winter of 


to fulfil,—those of the mayor, the justice of 
peace, the national guard, and the office for 
charitable purposes,—and demands, therefore, 
careful arrangement and plenty of space. The 
three great faets of life, namely,—birth, mar- 
riage, and death, are dealt with here, and it in- 
cludes in itself provision not simply for. the 
objects of the medieval Hotel de Ville, but for 
many of the offices which formerly were dis- 
charged wholly by the church. 
The building in question is situated in the 
Rue de la Banque, and forms three sides of a 


| square, backing on the ancient Church des Petits 


Peres. The facade has a frontage of 39m. 20. 

It is wholly of stone, as are the returns, and 
the roof is covered with plates of zine. The 
total cost, including 740/., architect’s commis- 
sion, was 15,574. 

The style, it will be seen, is a free adaptation 
of Classic forms, and is made to convey with 
distinctness the purpose of the building. M. 
Cesar Daly, the able editor of the Revue de 
l Architecture, in his account of this edifice, 
makes some observations on the present position 
of architecture so fully in accordance with views 
which have been again and again expressed in 
this journal, that we are induced to quote the 
substance of them. There is not, says the 
writer, at least to our knowledge, a single build- 
ing erected in Europe within the last fifty years, 
which is not to some extent a work of archxology. 
And the reason is simple: it is because the 
complete creation of a new style of architecture 
cannot be brought about either by a single man 
or in a single day. The result is, that the 
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“ Vicar of Wakefield,” by Goldsmith ; “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” by Daniel de Foe; and “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” by John Bunyan. These 
household words are treasured by rich and poor ; 
are read without weariness in youth ; and equally, 
if not more admired, in maturer years. The 
ashes of two of these great and popular authors, 
De Foe and Bunyan, rest in the Dissenters’ 
cemetery in Bunhill-fields. The former has no 
monument—not even a line over his grave ; 
that of Bunyan is covered by an altar-tomb, 
which is so much beaten by the weather that 
the original inscription is in many parts entirely 
illegible, and few could read whose grave it was, 
save that the sexton of the place, greatly to his 
credit, had one of the panels re-cut at his own 
expense. The wealthy and influential body of 


Nonconformists should not let the remains of | 


these eminent champions of their cause be 


| prevent this relic of one eminent in art bei 
‘taken to mend the ways. We hope that this 
‘good example may be in other instances fol- 
‘lowed. In another part, a stone is placed to 
ithe memory of John Walker, the author of the 
|“ Pronouncing Dictionary,” and not far off were 
‘buried William Godwin, the author of “Caleb 
| Williams,” and Mary Woolstoncroft, his 
‘wife: her bedy has, however, been removed, 
‘by leave of the Bishop of London, to some 
‘other place. Dr. Johnson, in passing, a few 
days before his death, remarked the number of 
graves; and three days before poor Chatterton 
so painfully terminated his brief and troubled 
career, while walking in Old St. Pancras with a 
friend, he fell into a newly-made grave, and was 
sadly impressed by the circumstance. _ 

In the yard of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, ad- 
joining Old St. Pancras, lie the remains of 


left in comparative dishonour and ueglect./ Flaxman. Here, too, under a drooping willow, 


Surely the countless thousands of all creeds 
who are readers of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” | 
and “ Robinson Crusoe,” while still the — 
of the two authors are in the memory of man, | 
will make an effort to raise the means of show- | 
ing future generations that we have a proper | 
appreciation and a due feeling of gratitude to | 
those who have mixed so much pleasure with | 
instruction. We believe that some time since | 
a subscription was opened, and a considerable | 
amount raised, for the purpose of placing a) 
monument to De Foe and Bunyan in Bunhill-| 
fields. ‘The London graveyards are full of 
interest, and deserve a chronicler, in order that 
in after years, when they shall have become 
pleasant little parks, well decked with plants | 
and flowers, the visitors, both old and young, | 
may experience the additional pleasure of lite- | 
rary and historical association. What has be- | 
come of the gravestone of “ Honest Joe Miller,” | 
formerly in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ? | 

As to the ancient grave-yard of St. Pancras,—a | 
spot already familiar to our readers,—it is fearful 
to contemplate the numbers which have been 
brought here, insome instances not to rest. For | 
the last twenty years there has been an ave ge | 


is the tomb of Sir John Soane, and in that of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in Pratt-street, also 
under a willow, is the tomb of Dibdin, so well 


such a discrepancy would not influence its 
dimensions to the extent of 7§ per cent. nor the 
cost of construction probably to the half of that 
per centage. 

It was urged that if several miles of huge 
sewers, in the metropolis, were constructed of 
too large dimensions, there might be an extra 
expenditure of 5 or 10 per cent.; but if by the 
adoption of empirical and incorrect formule 
their dimensions were unduly restricted, the 
whole system might be a failure, and the ex- 
penses induced would be enormous. 

On this point it was remarked, that the for- 
mule published by authority, and insisted on 
by the Board of Health, gave results differing 
very considerably from those of accepted prac- 
tised experimenters. and men of admitted scien- 
tific attainments and mathematical knowledge ; 
and it was asserted, according to the authorised 
report of the proceedings, “ that the experi- 
ments referred to, alfhough generally stated to 
have been made for the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and actually undertaken he « 
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number of interments of nearly fifty a week :| + “ f 
this gives us a number of about 52,000: how| rr “ian be 
many more have been placed here it is difficult | Voted to t consider 


to form an idea of. 
Pancras’s burial-place and the church have con- | 
siderable interest, for although the old church | 
has been almost entirely rebuilt, the monuments | 


n other respects Old St. '“ On the Flow of 


Orifices.” 
In the i 
thanks to the author : 


have been carefully preserved, and in some in-| to be only due to his’ 
stances restored. In the church is a small|to direct his attentio 


marble tablet, surmounted by a painter’s palette | 


and brushes, to the memory of Samuel Cooper, 
the portrait-painter, who painted the famous 
miniature of Oliver Cromwell. He died in 1672. 
There is also a canopied tomb, in which have 


appear to require revi 
pte The paper n 
/heads,—Ist, as to th 
'ments themselves; an 
which they might be c 


formerly been brasses, to the memory of one of the | accuracy of form 
Grays of Gray’s-inn-lane ; and memorials of some | — to the experime 


other families of rank, all in good preservation. 
At the time of the alteration of the church, 
several Norman fragments of architecture, brick- 
work of the fourteenth century, a stone with 
five crosses upon it, and some other matters 
were discovered. We were told by a very old 
and intelligent inhabitant, that the body of Earl 
Ferrers was brought here after his execution, 
privately, in the night, and buried at a great 
depth below the old tower of the church. In 
consequence of peculiar sanctity being consi- 
dered, by Roman Catholics, to attach to Old St. 
Pancras, numbers of Italian and other foreign 
refugees have been buried here, amongst them 
the celebrated Marco Polo. The crowd of monu- 
ments is extraordinary. Not far from the east 
door of the church a plain, upright stone, marks 
the grave of William Woollett, the engraver. It 
is curious, when standing at the resting-place of 
this, the greatest of landscape engravers, to 
think of the changes which have been made 
since he was brought here, a period of not much 
more than half a century. Mhen, as far as the 
eye could reach, the ivy-mantled tower of the 
old church was surrounded by green and 
pleasant fields ; and the question suggests itself, 
are the London parish authorities doing right 
to make the new cemeteries so close to London ? 

A few years since the tombstone of Woollett 
was almost as illegible as that of John Bunyan : 
this being mentioned to a society of young 
artists at that time formed in Camden-town, 
they at once subscribed a few shillings each to 


velocities and flat 

not appear to tig 

against obstruetions, e 

of the accumulation of 

second series of expe: a 2 oUU 
fect long, it was obvious that the reaults 6 could 
not be relied upon:—In experiment 1, with a 
gradient of 1 in 2,000, the flow of water was 
stated as ‘3243, whereas in the preceding series 
of experiments the flow was stated to be °7407, 
with a flatter gradient of 1 in 2,391. 

In Experiment 5, of the second series, the 
flow was stated to be 2°18, with a gradient of 
1 in 220; whereas in the preceding series, in 
Experiment 8, the flow was stated to be 3°, with 
a gradient of 1 in 230. These were examples of 
the discrepancies, more or less, pervading the 
whole of the experiments of the class. 

While on that subject, as there appeared to 
be, at present, a strong tendency on the part of 
public boards, to invalidate established formule, 
and to introduce others affording larger results, 
the attention of all who desired to investigate 
the subject was directed to the article “Theor 
of Rivers,” in Dr. Robison’s ‘‘ Mechanical Phi- 
saat. a vol. 2, page 388. By an attentive 
perusal of the article, they Me. F not only be 
confirmed in their faith in the experiments and 
formule of Du Buat, but they would be satisfied 
how little practical result depended upon 
whether, in point of fact, the flow of water was 
understated, even to the extent of 20 per cent. : 
for instance, in a culvert of 100 inches diameter, 
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d being the hydraulic mean depth, s the de- 
nominator of the fraction expressing the slope, 
or gradient, and Z the hyperbolic logarithm of 
the quantity to which it was prefixed. 

This formula gave values much more nearly 
approaching the results of the author’s exper!- 
ments, with minute heads and low velocities, 
than the formula employed by him ; but it was 
less exact than the still more elaborate formula 
of Dr. Thomas Young, published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1808, which afforded 
correct results on pipes, even so small as 
the +45 part of an inch in diameter, and with 
velocities of only one-fourth of an inch per 
second. This formula was of the form— 





4 9 Y 

v a 7 w+ 26 7 v 
in which a and ¢ were exceedingly complicated 
functions of the diameter, each involving four 
or five terms. For all practical purposes, how- 
ever, the formula of Eytelwein, Prony, Poncelet, 
or Hawksley, might be used almost with indif- 
ference. The last-mentioned was the result of 
an independent investigation, had been_ fre- 
quently verified on a large scale, and in addition 
was better adapted for mental calculation in 
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the practical operations of engineers. This for- 
mula was :— 


x 
v= SG Sallie 
t/t 

hd 


more exactly = °*77 aberacy 
or y T+ia 
V being the velocity in yards per second, LZ the 
length in yards, 4 the active head in inches, d 
the diameter in inches, and the co-efficient | 
the Giese when ZL vanished into a tubulat 
orifice. 

Particular attention was drawn to the evil 
consequences which had resulted, and still con- 
ye: i ion of the 

ainage the met: is, W successive 
boards of pace Mar sy inted by Govern- 
ment, were debating am themselves trivial 


questions, as to whether this or that formula , 





an institution, library, and news-room, there 
being over the present building an amount of 
valuable space in the very centre of the town 
entirely thrown away. 


Wells.—The directors of the Somerset Central 
Railway are promoting a Bill in the present 
session of Parliament for powers to raise new 
capital to extend their line to this city and to 
Burnham. It is proposed to construct a pier 
at Burnham in connection with the railway, to 
afford a more direct and speedy communication, 


by means of steamers, with Cardiff, and other | 
ports in Wales, than at present. The additional | 
capital required for these purposes is 70,000/. | 


which they propose to raise in 3,500 shares of 
207. each. It appears the directors of the 


Bristol and Exeter have agreed to work the pro- | 


osed extension during the existing lease of the 
me m operation at a rent equal to 4 per cent. 
per annum on the proposed new capital. 
Derby.—At Codnor-park, Ironville, Butterley, 
&c. a committee has been formed by ladies to 


raise a bazaar, the proceeds of which are to be | 


cmgioges in laying out the grounds at Codnor- 
park, given by the Butterley Company for the 
© oses of recreation, &c. The bazaar is to be 
eld at Whitsuntide. 
Chesterfield.—The second premium offered for 
the design for market-hall, &c. was awarded to 
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Mr. Christopher Eales. We mentioned as to! present Act (1848) makes many advances + 
the first last week. | wards such a position. Now, however, the 
Headley.—The architect of the new church | system is to be extended. 
here, referred to last week, is Mr. Salvin. The| In the present Act the surveyor of the local 
funds were — by the Hon. Mary (not | board (a person for whose q tion for his 
Mr.) Howard. _ | office no provision is made), or the board itselt, 
Bury.—The suite of rooms at the Bury Town- | has the power to determine arbitrarily w):at 
hall have recently been decorated at the ex-| drains are sufficient for a house within the (is- 
| pense of their owner, the Earl of Derby. The | trict, and other matiers of that class ; also as to 
walls of the principal room, in which public! streets being laid out in a satisfactory manner. 
balls, concerts, &c. take place, are painted a/ There are no rules whatever to guide them ; but 
giraffe colour, and at intervals there are large , they may wake the law ad libitum. 
mnitation pilasters in inlaid marble, painted so But ia the present Bill a further march is 
as to have the appearance of supporting the | attempted to be stolen on the public. Sec. {1 
arches of the roof, and at the point of junction gives the board and its officer new and arbitrary 


between the grenions and the arches are trusses, powers as to the whole construction of houses in 
consisting of solid figures, scroll work, and their districts, not one rule being laid down as 


—_ ‘ _ < arches are formed into to the gg pong of walls or as to any other 
imitation panels and styles, the panels being de- particular. I say arbitrary, though an appeal is 
wth natterws~icked in with blue and given to r rst. for what in ridual 
y. The ceiling, which will incur the cost and delay of ing to a 

‘ panels, with enriched court not acquainted (more than the local board) 

are painted a light with building matters, and having no enacted 

iffe, to blend with the | rules to guide it. This etended limitation to 
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ous other decorations | arditrary power is a mockery. 
ls. The ante-room is) I say “arbitrary power,” but it must be 
the large room, with further observed, not in the loeal board, 
ye pillars are in imita- | — at first it appears so. They will gene- 
he card-room walls | rally hesitate to use the legislative functions put 
The stairease lead-| upon them, and will consult the general board, 
i painted in imitation | and then we come to the real dictator, who, 
decorations have | from his central seat, is preparing to inform all 
John Crowther and | his subordinates throughout the couatry ; and 
this, forsooth, under pretence of the principle 
trades here, as well | of local administration. 
Is our legislature come to this, that it 
ig-classes connected | cannot frame the details of its laws, but must 
, | delegate the functions entrusted to it by the 
we observe from the | nation? 
t Liverpool. Itis| The Institute of Architects, and the Institu- 
+ ¢ircumstance that | tion of Civil Engineers, are about to take up 
the Black Sea was | this subject, if time be given them, and it is tc 
t autumn and the | be hoped that the energy of these professions 
and its corn coun-| will be directed to the staying er moderating 
by our own ships | $0 great an evil, both to them and the public. 
dentiful supply of ARCHITECT. 
t 





3 as those he 

might have been) 9HE MAIRIE OF THE THIRD 
chrated free-trade| ARRONDISSEMENT, IN PARIS. 

to make way for| © THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW STYLE. 
s by Mr. W; ,|._ Ly eontinuation of those illustrations of the 


ut 30,000/. Mr. | buildings in the French capital which have 
appeared from time to time in our pages, we 

ws for the new! have engraved, from the Revue Générale de 

e about to com-|f Architecture, a view of the “Mairie,” or 

w is to lay the municipal offices, of the third arrondissement of 

sry chapels. The Paris, which was commenced at the end of the 
ceeded with by | year 1848, from the designs of M. A. Gerard. 

A “Mairie,” in Paris, has four prineipal pur- 

here has been  cainoaaill, tees of the mayor, the justice of 

was stated, that | the peace, the national guard, and the office for 
_-ememare Of the stones “charitable ! y—and demands, therefore, 





ie, were found, in the severe winter of | careful arrangement and plenty of space. The 
ewise ior 


1852, to have crumbled to pieces, and that Pro- | three great faets of life, namely,—birth, mar- 
fessor Donaldson had been consulted on the | riage, and death, are dealt with here, and it in- 
subject, and had gratuitously given the building | cludes in itself provision not simply for. the 
‘committee valuable information, on which they objects of the nena Hotel de Ville, but for 
had proceeded, as to the proper method of using | many of the offices which formerly were dis- 
ithe stones. They had shes consulted Dr. Guy | charged wholly by the church. 
on the subject of heating and of ventilation, and| The building in question is situated in the 
had adopted his advice in favour of what might | Rue de la Banque, and forms three sides of a 
be called the natural system of ventilation by | square, backing on the ancient Church des Petits 
doors, windows, and open fire-places, thus | Peres. The fagade has a frontage of 39m. 20. 
‘dispensing with a costly apparatus of pipes,| It is wholly of stone, as are the returns, and 
flues, stoves, &c. which had in many cases been | the roof is covered with plates of zine. The 
found to be worse than useless. The plans on | total cost, including 740/., architect’s commis- 
which this new building has been erected, it | sion, was 15,574/. 
may be remembered, were selected from twenty-| The style, it will be seen, is a free adaptation 
nine lodged in competition, Messrs. Coe and|of Classic forms, and is made to convey with 
Goodwin being the architects employed. distinetness the purpose of the building. M. 
| Cesar Daly, the able editor of hae: ye de 
A SUH A AE DY __ |@Arehitecture, in his account of this edifice, 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL OF 1855. | makes some observations on the present position 
InsteaD of the country, by its legislature, | of architecture so fully in accordance with views 
applying itself by vigorous means to remedy the | which have been again and again expressed in 
sanitary evils which exist around us, it is| this journal, that we are induced to quote the 
‘being led on by exaggerations to act the part | substance of them. There is not, says the 
of a hypochondriac. Look at the Public writer, at least to our knowledge, a single build- 
Health Bill! What is the legislature doing? | ing erected in Europe within the last fifty years, 
It appears actually about to hand over the | which is not to some extent a work of archeology. 
country to one of the most unconstitutional| And the reason is simple: it is because the 
systems which a Briton can well imagine. It is | complete creation of a new style of architecture 
going to put extraordinary powers into the | cannot be brought about either by a single man 
hands of a dictator, at his own request. Thelor in a single day. The result is, that the 
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“ Viear of Wak * hy Goldsmith ; “ Robin-| prevent this relic of one eminent in art be 

Bey sig pag ae! r Foe; and “The taken to mend the ways. We hope that this 
Pilgrim's Progress,” by John Bunyan. ace, | Hk example may be in other instances fol- 
household words are treasured by rich and poor ; | lowed. In another “3 a stone is placed to 
are read without weariness in youth ; and equally, | the memory of John alker, the author of the 
if not more admired, in maturer years. The | “ Pronouncing Dictionary, and not far off were 
ashes of two of these great and popular authors, | buried William Godwin, the author of Caleb 
De Foe and Bunyan, rest in the Dissenters’ Williams, ” and Mary Woolstoncroft, his 
cemetery in Bunhill-fields. The former has no | wife: her bedy has, however, been removed, 
monument—not even a line over his grave;|by leave of the Bishop of London, to some 


that of Bunyan is covered by an altar-tomb, | 
which is so much beaten by the weather that 
the original inscription is in many parts entirely 
illegible, and few could read whose grave it was, 
save that the sexton of the place, greatly to his 
eredit, had one of the panels re-cut at his own 
expense. The wealthy and influential body of | 
Nonconformists sho not let the remains of | 
these eminent champions of their cause be 
left in comparative dishonour and_ueglect. 


other place. Dr. Johnson, in passing, a few 
days before his death, remarked the number of 
graves; and three days before poor Chatterton 
so painfully terminated his brief and troubled 
career, while walking in Old St. Pancras with a 
friend, he fell into a newly-made grave, and was 
sadly impressed by the circumstance. _ 

In the yard of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, ad- 
oining Old St. Pancras, lie the remains of 
‘axman. Here, too, under a drooping willow, 


. 


Surely the countless thousands of all creeds is the tomb of Sir John Soane, an in that of 
who are readers of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” | St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in Pratt-street, also 
and “Robinson Crusoe,” while still the graves under a willow, is the tomb of Dibdin, so well 
of the two authors are in the memory of man, | known for his national songs. eae 

will make an effort to raise the means of show- | In the burial-ground at Pentonville-hill, a 
ing future generations that we have a proper stone marks the grave of Joey Grimaldi, who 
appreciation and a due feeling of gratitude to now rests quietly enough here,—his sports 
those who have mixed so much pleasure with and gambols all past. We made some inquiries 
instruction. We believe that some time since jin the street adjoining, where he lived for several 
a subscription was opened, and a considerable | years, but could gain little tidings about him, 
amount raised, for the purpose of placing a/ except that for some time before his death he 
monument to De Foe and Bunyan in Bunhill-| was m the habit of being carried on a friend’s 
fields. The London graveyards are full of back to a tavern dete te , where he had the 
interest, and deserve a chronicler, in order that | opportunity of enjoying the eonversation of a 
in after years, when they shall have become few friends. At Sadler’s Wells Theatre is a 
pleasant little parks, well decked with plants | box-full of models and tricks used in panto- 
and flowers, the visitors, both old and young, | miwes by Joey himself, very neatly constructed 





may experience the additional pleasure of lite- | 
rary and historical association. What has be-| 
come of the gravestone of “ Honest Joe Miller,” | 
formerly in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ? 

As to the ancient grave-yard of St. Pancras,—a | 
spot already familiar to our readers,—it is fearful 
to contemplate the numbers which have been 
brought here, in some instances not to rest. For | 
the last twenty years there has been an ave ge | 
number of interments of nearly fifty a week: 
this gives us a number of about 52,000: how | 
many more have been placed here it is difficult | 
to form an idea of. In other respects Old St. | 
Pancras’s burial-place and the church have con- | 





and painted. 

Not far from Grimaldi, Bonnington, the 
painter, who died at too early an age for English 
art, is buried. His resting-place is unmarked. 





THE FLOW OF WATER THROUGH 
PIPES AND ORIFICES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE evening of the 13th was entirely de- 
voted to the consideration of Mr. Leslie’s paper 
“On the Flow of Water through Pipes and 

rifices.” 


——————$———— 


such a discrepancy would not influence its 
dimensions to the extent of 7§ per cent. nor the 
cost of construction probably to the half of that 
per centage. 

It was urged that if several miles of huge 
sewers, in the metropolis, were constructed of 
too large dimensions, there might be an extra 
expenditure of 5 or 10 per cent.; but if by the 
adoption of empirical and incorrect formulz 
their dimensions were unduly restricted, the 
whole system might be a 
penses duced would be enormous. 

On this point it was remarked, that the for- 
mule published by authority, and insisted on 
by the Board of Health, gave results differing 
very considerably from those of accepted prac- 
tised experimenters, and men of admitted scien- 
tific attainments and mathematical knowledge ; 
and it was asserted, according to the authorised 
report of the proceedings, “ that the experi- 
ments referred to, alfhough generally stated to 
have been made for the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and actually undertaken by a 
committee composed of gentlemen, at that time 
forming part of the commission, and the ex- 
pense, amounting to upwards of 7,000/. being 
paid from that office, yet that no complete 
records of the proceedings could be found in 
the archives of the commission, nor had any 
official report been presented relative to the 
experiments, which had been chiefly made by a 
person who was not an engineer by profession, 
nor a man of scientific attainments, but who 
was a foreman, or clerk of works, on some smal! 
contracts for sewers. A careful examination of 
the details of the experiments showed, con- 
clusively, that they had been instituted and 
prosecuted by persons entirely ignorant of the 
science of hydraulics, and as a natural conse- 

uence, that the results were utterly worthless 
or all practical purposes; and moreover, that, 
such as they were, they had evidently been 
tampered with and perverted, apparently with 
the object of fitting them to preconceived theo- 
ries; thus the extensive circulation of deduc- 
tions from these fallacious experiments had 
diffused error, and would, if persevered in, 
obstruct the progress of sound engineering in 
all matters connected with the drainage and 
supply of water to towns in this country.” 


In the course of the discussion it was further 


ilure, and the ex- 





siderable interest, for although the old church| In the discussion, when moving a vote of | elicited, that the formula which the author had 


has been almost entirely rebuilt, the monuments | 
have been carefully preserved, and in some in- | 


thanks to the author for his paper, it was stated 
to be only due to his position in the profession, 


employed was not the formula of Du Buat, nor 


was it applicable to the case of very low velo- 


stances restored. In the church is a small, to direct his attention to certain points which | cities, in which the adhesion of the water to the 


marble tablet, surmounted by a painter’s palette | 
and brushes, to the memory of Samuel Cooper, | 
the portrait-painter, who painted the famous_ 
miniature of Oliver Cromwell. He died in 1672. 
There is also a canopied tomb, in which have | 
formerly been brasses, to the memory of one of the | 
Grays of Gray’s-inn-lane ; and memorials of some 
other families of rank, all in good preservation. 
At the time of the alteration of the church, 
several Norman fragments of architecture, brick- 
work of the fourteenth century, a stone with 
five crosses upon it, and some other matters 
were discovered. We were told by a very old 
and intelligent inhabitant, that the body of Earl 
Ferrers was brought here after his execution, 
privately, in the night, and buried at a great 
depth below the old tower of the church. In 
consequence of peculiar sanctity being consi- 
dered, by Roman Catholics, to attach to Old St. 
Pancras, numbers of Italian and other foreign 
refugees have been buried here, amongst them 
the celebrated Marco Polo. The crowd of monu- 
ments is extraordinary. Not far from the east 
door of the church a plain, upright stone, marks 
the grave of William Woollett, the engraver. It 
is curious, when standing at the resting-place of 
this, the greatest of landscape engravers, to 
think of the changes which have been made 
since he was brought here, a period of not much 
more than half a century. Then, as far as the 
eye could reach, the ivy-mantled tower of the 
old church was surrounded by green and 
pleasant fields ; and the question suggests itself, 
are the London parish authorities doing right 
to make the new cemeteries so close to London ? 

A few years since the tombstone of Woollett 
was almost as illegible as that of John Bunyan : 
this being mentioned to a society of young 


appear to require revision, before the paper was 
printed. The paper might be divided into two 
heads,—Ist, as to the accuracy of the experi- 
ments themselves; and 2nd, as to the extent to 
which they might be considered as a test of the 
accuracy of the formula of Du Buat. With 
regard to the experiments,—in the cases of low 
velocities and flat gradients, due precautions did 
not appear to have been taken for guarding 
against obstructions, especially from the effect 
of the accumulation of air. 
second series of experiments, with a pipe 500 
fect long, it was obvious that the results could 
not be relied upon:—In experiment 1, with a 
gradient of 1 in 2,000, the flow of water was 
stated as ‘3243, whereas in the preceding series 
of experiments the flow was stated to be 7407, 
with a flatter gradient of 1 in 2,391. 

In Experiment 5, of the second series, the 
flow was stated to be 2°18, with a gradient of 
1 in 220; whereas in the preceding series, in 
Experiment 8, the flow was stated to be 3°, with 
a gradient of 1 in 230. These were examples of 
the discrepancies, more or less, pervading the 
whole of the experiments of the class. 

While on that subject, as there appeared to 
be, at present, a strong tendency on the part of 
public boards, to invalidate established formule, 
and to introduce others affording larger results, 
the attention of all who desired to investigate 
the subject was directed to the article “Theory 
of Rivers,” in Dr. Robison’s “‘ Mechanical Phi- 
losophy,” vol. 2, page 388. By an attentive 
perusal of the article, they would not only be 
confirmed in their faith in the experiments and 
formule of Du Buat, but they would be satisfied 
how little practical result depended upon 





artists at that time formed in Camden-town, 
they at once subscribed a few shillings each to 


whether, in point of fact, the flow of water was 
understated, even to the extent of 20 per cent. : 
| for instance, in a culvert of 100 inches diameter, 


For instance, in the aii 


sides of the pipe would produce a very sensible 
| eatandadine effect. The formula used was, in 
| point of fact, a special modification of Eytelwein’s 
formula, and did not comprehend in its terms 
this cause of resistance. u Buat’s formula, 
on the contrary, did include the resistance by 
adhesion, and also that of viscidity, and was of 
the following form, when reduced to English 
inches :— 
307 (Vd — 0-1): 
/e—Lv/s+ 16 
d being the hydraulic mean depth, s the de- 
nominator of the fraction oe arg the slope, 
or gradient, and Z the hyperbolic logarithm of 
the quantity to which it was prefixed. 

This formula gave values much more nearly 
approaching the results of the author’s experi- 
ments, with minute heads and low velocities, 
than the formula employed by him ; but it was 
less exact than the still more elaborate formula 
of Dr. Thomas Young, published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1808, which afforded 
correct results on pipes, even so small as 
the +45 part of an inch in diameter, and with 
velocities of only one-fourth of an inch per 
second. This formula was of the form— 





— 0:3 (/d — 01) 


. 9 l 

v a 7 + 2¢ 7 v 
in which a and ¢ were exceedingly complicated 
functions of the diameter, each involving four 
or five terms. For all practical purposes, how- 
ever, the formula of Eytelwein, Prony, Poncelet, 
or Hawksley, might be used almost with indif- 
ference. The last-mentioned was the result of 
an independent investigation, had been fre- 
quently verified on a large scale, and in addition 
was better adapted for mental calculation in 
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the practical operations of engineers. This for- 
mula was :— 


sai ay a 
shies. J rHip 


or more exactly = °77 , feaiy 


V being the velocity in yards per second, L the 
length in yards, A the active in inches, d 
the diameter in inches, and the co-efficient | 
the Goteee when Z vanished into a tubulat 
orifice. 

Particular attention was drawn to the evil 
consequences which had resulted, and still con- 
tinued to result, from the jon of the 
drainage of the metropolis, while successive 
boards of commissioners, appointed by Govern- 
ment, were debating am themselves trivial 
vars as to whether this or that formula 
should be used in the calculations of their 
engineer, or whether water would run faster 
through a cylinder made of one kind of material, 
or of another kind of material. 


nro 
enn 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 








| pense of their owner, the Earl of Derby. 


Mr. Christopher Eales. We mentioned as to! present Act (1848) makes many advances + 
the first last week. |wards such a position. Now, however, the 
Headley.—The architect of the new church system is to be extended. 
here, referred to last week, is Mr. Salvin. The | In the present Act the surveyor of the loc! 
funds were — by the Hon. Mary (not | board (a person for whose qualification for lis 
Mr.) Howard. office no provision is made), or the board itse|/, 
Bury.—The suite of rooms at the Bury Town- has the power to determine arbitrarily w):.' 
hall have recently been decorated at the ex-} drains are sufficient for a house within the <is- 
The trict, and other matiers of that class ; also as to 
walls of the principal room, in which public! streets being laid out in a satisfactory manner. 
balls, concerts, &c. take place, are painted a There are no rules whatever to guide them ; but 
giraffe colour, and at intervals there are large , they may make the law ad /ibitum. 
imitation in indeld mackie, pelatedte| Watts the Bill a further march is 
as to have the appearance of supporting the | attempted to be stolen on the public. Sec. {1 
arches of the roof, and at the point of junction gives the board and its officer new and arbitrary 
between the poe and the arches are trusses, powers as to the whole construction of houses in 
consisting of solid figures, scroll work, and their districts, not one rule being laid down as 
fruit. flats of the arches are formed into to the thicknesses of walls or as to any other 
imitation panels and styles, the panels being de-' partieular. I say arbitrary, though an appeal is 
corated with patterns, picked in with blue and given to r Sessions, for what individual 
red, the styles being grey. The ceiling, which will incur the cost and delay of appealing to a 
is arched, is fi into panels, with enriched court not acquainted (more than the local board ) 
mouldings. The panels are painted a light with building matters, and having no enacted 
grey, and the styles a giraffe, to blend with the rules to guide it. This pretended limitation to 
walls. There are numerous other decorations | arbitrary power is a mockery. 
throughout the room walls. The ante-room is! I say “arbitrary power,” but it must be 
painted to correspond with the large room, with further observed, not in the local board, 








Lynn,—The cost of the mew corn exchange, | the exception that four large pillars are in imita- 
exclusive of the land, ap from a statement tion of Bissificaria marble. 
by Messrs. Medland and Ma 
to have been as follows:—Amount of con-/|of granite. The whole of t 
94/. 13s.; value of old materials taken by the | Son, of Manchester. 
contractor, 300/. ; architect’s commission, 142/.;| Zé -—The building trades here, as well 
total, 2,986/. 13s. To this has to be added cost as at , are very dull at present, and 
of stands, attendance, &c. | there are many of the working-classes connected 

Chelmsford.—There is now, says the local | with these a other trades out of employment. 
Chronicle, an abundant supply of water rising in| A rather serious bread riot, we observe from the 
the town artesian well. For a few days Tast | Times, has just oceurred at Liverpool, It is 
week the accumulation of sand in and around | said to have been a strange circumstance that 
the pipe was so great as to stop the flow of| while no Russian port in the Black Sea was 
water alrogether. The contractor, however, blockaded th ut the last autumn and the 
succeeded in obtaining a free passage for the present winter, the Danube and its eorn coun- 
water, ang the pumps have since been at work tries were actually prevented by our own ships 
day and night in emptying the well. There was | from providing us with a plentiful supply of 
at first, as is usual in wells of the artesian corn, whereby such sufferings as those of the 
character, a large admixture of sand with the | poor people of Liverpool might have been 
water, but it now flows im a pure state, and it obviated. 
is hoped, if nothing unforeseen occur, that ina| Manchester-—The once celebrated free-trade 
short time it wili be available for laying om to | hall here is now being razed, to make way for 
those houses which are supplied with pipes. —_| the new free-trade hall, on plans by Mr. Walters, 

Bridgewater-—There is some probability, it @*chiteet, and at a cost of about 30,000/. Mr, 
appears, e the erection of a suite of buildi yon the povuieachee. ee 

ere for ral purposes of the Count AN. me coutesetors tor new 
Courts, complden a tes. for the monthi a jeemetery, Messrs. Anelay, are about to com- 
tings, ajudge’s room, a clerk’s offices, &e. /mence operations. The mayor is to lay the 
difficulty, aceording to a local paper, has arisen in foundation stones of the cemetery chapels. The 


th 
he card-room walls | 
berley (of Glou- | are painted an apple green, The stairease lead- | 
cester), the architects, to the corporation, | ing to these rooms has been painted in imitation | and then we come to the real dictator, who, 
decorations have | 
tract, 2,450/.; extras, of various descriptions, | been executed by Messrs. John Crowther and | 
| this, forsooth, under pretence of the principle 


h at first it appears so. They will gene- 
rally hesitate to use the legislative functions put 
upon them, and will consult the general board, 


from his central seat, is preparing to inform all 
his subordinates throughout the country ; and 


of local administration. 

Is our legislatare come to this, that it 
eannot frame the details of its laws, but must 
delegate the functions entrusted to it by the 
nation * 

The Institute of Architects, and the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, are about to take up 
this subject, if time be given them, and it is to 
be hoped that the energy of these professions 
will be directed to the staying or moderating 
so great an evil, both to them and the public. 

ARCHITECT. 





THE MAIRIE OF THE THIRD 
ARRONDISSEMENT, IN PARIS. 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW STYLE. 
In continuation of those illustrations of the 
buildings in the French capital which have 
appeared from time to time im our pages, we 





have engraved, from the Revue Générale de 


\P Architecture, a view of the “Mairie,” or 
| municipal offices, of the third arrondissement of 


Paris, which was commenced at the end of the 


negotiating with the corporation for the appro- | building of the wall is being proceeded with by year 1848, from the designs of M. A. Gerard. 


riation of the assize hall, although Mr. Reeves, of Mr. John Elsworth. 
ondon, has surveyed the a designed | . enna 
plans for their reconstruction. It is suggested | inaugurated. At the opening it was stated, that 


tirely would give ample space not only for suit - 'seleeted were found, 


Dundee—The new infirmary here has =a 
| the peace, the national guard, and the office for 
that a reconstruction of the market-house en-| While im course of erection some of the stones ‘charitable purposes,—and demands, therefore, 


in the severe winter of | careful arrangement and plenty of space. 


A “Mairie,” in Paris, has four prineipal pur- 
poses to fulfil,—those of the mayor, the justice of 


The 


able offices and a county court, but likewise for | 1852, to have crumbled to pieces, and that Pro- | three great faets of life, namely,—birth, mar- 


an institution, library, and news-room, there fessor Donaldson had been consulted on the 
being over the present building an amount of | S¥bject, and had gratuitously given the building 
valuable space in the very centre of the town | Committee valuable information, on which they 
entirely thrown away. | had proceeded, as to the proper method of using 


Wells.—The directors of the Somerset Central | the stones. 


Railway are promoting a Bill in the present 
session of Parliament for powers to raise new 
capital to extend their line to this city and to 
aber. It is proposed to construct a pier 
at Burnham in connection wit railway 
ford y Siow ba 'h the railway, to | gues, stoves, &c. which had in many cases been 
afford a more direct and speedy communication, | yen“ ey anya % einen» Ten wh 
by means of steamers, with Cardiff, and other | OU® ‘0 2€ Worse bine Use ess eon 
rts in Wal . / Pr: ‘which this new building has been erected, it 
ports in Wales, than at present. The additional | i. ied enete aakedhadl Reeiianene 
capital required for these purposes is 70,000/, | ™*9 , ee op ae Ml “ wy os j 
which they propose to raise in 3,500 shares of "Be, “ogee: 1B ee 
90%. cach. It appears the directors of the | 200dwim being the architects employed. 
Bristol and Exeter have agreed to work the pro- | 


— extension during the existing lease of the) THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL OF 1855. 
me m operation at a rent equal to 4 per cent. | 


had adopted his advice in favour of what might 
be ae the natural system of ventilation by | 
doors, windows, and open fire-places, thus | 
dispensing with a costly apparatus of pipes, 





They had also consulted Dr. Guy | 
on the subject of heating and of ventilation, and | 
| Rue de la Banque, and forms three sides of a 





. InstEaD of the country, by its legislature 
er annum o1 ‘ — : Jo , 
. Derk re ong ec he — ital. | applying itself by vigorous means to remedy the 
& gb ” yey vark, a cg tag in ag ‘sanitary evils which exist around us, it is 
. mimittee has been formed by ladies to | joj xaceerations P 
raise a bazaar, the proceeds of which are to be | a ied — "s _ os 
ere ee out the grounds at Codnor- | Health Bill! What is the legislature doing? 
owe oe y the Butterley Company for the |It appears actually about to hand over the 
* eS ee &c. The bazaar is to be jouer to one of the most unconstitutional 
. 7 hitsuntide. systems which a Briton can well imagine. It is 
Chesterfield—The second premium offered for | going to put extraordinary powers into the 
the design for market-hall, &c. was awarded to | hands of a dictator, at his own request. The 





‘riage, and death, are dealt with here, and it in- 


cludes in itself provision not simply for. the 
objects of the asta Hétel de Ville, but for 
many of the offices which formerly were dis- 
charged wholly by the church. 

The building in question is situated in the 


square, backing on the ancient Church des Petits 
Peres. The facade has a frontage of 39m. 20. 

It is wholly of stone, as are the returns, and 
the roof is covered with plates of zine. The 
total cost, including 740/., architect’s commis- 
sion, was 15,574. 

The style, it will be seen, is a free adaptation 
of Classic forms, and is made to convey with 
distinctness the purpose of the building. M. 
Cxsar Daly, the able editor of the Rerwe de 
l Architecture, in his account of this edifice, 
makes some observations on the present position 
of architecture so fully in accordance with views 
which have been again and again expressed in 
this journal, that we are induced to quote the 
substance of them. There is not, says the 
writer, at least to our knowledge, a single build- 
ing erected in Europe within the last fifty years, 
which is not to some extent a work of archwxology. 
And the reason is simple: it is because the 
complete creation of a new style of architecture 
cannot be brought about either by a single man 
or in a single day. The result is, that the 
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purist and the architect, forced to produce, | which is the fundamental character of the most 
vecome exclusively archeologists, and accept as | considerable monuments of our time, the efforts 
perfect the elements of a past art ; whilst the| which the most able architects have made to 
true artist,—that is to say, he who desires to | give cohesion to this medley, this confusion,— 
create, who feels the necessity of being always; in itself vicious,—is nevertheless one of the 
himself, and manifesting it m his works, can! preliminary conditions of the progress of our 
simply realize productions more or less hete-| art at this moment ; the more so, too, as divers 
rogeneous, because he is without a settled | elements essentially modern get mixed up, wil- 
weg and is a member of a society which | lingly or unwillingly, in the heart of this imita- 
1as not itself a principle yet, acknowledged | tion of old things, and there, exercise and influ- 
by all; and because society and he, onjence which becomes every day less and less 





give up altogether the attempt to speak any 
other = age but our own? By this argu- 
ment we should be led to condemn all lan uaAge 
to avoid hearing the incomplete sounds of 
infancy. 

We would add to the foregoing observations, 
that the simple juxta-position of varying ele- 
ments will never constitute a style homogeneous 
and living. If we confine ourselves to bringing 
together the most beautiful portions of previous 
styles, and even improving them, this mere 


account of the complexity and contradiction of hidden. This sort of confusion is bad, it is| mixture will never become a new art. Eclec- 


ideas, of the recollections, tendencies, and pas-| true, for each particular edifice ; but it is food, 
sions of the day, can only progress towards the | so far as relates to the experience required, and 


'ticism in matters of art has been vigorously 


attacked by able minds, and they are probably 


future burdened with a medley of elements | the progressive developments which will termi-| right in denying its value as an end; but 


gathered from all anterior states of society. It nate in a new art. A new style is the same as 


those who would do so, considering it simply as 


is either imitation or the confusion of different !a new language :—we stutter and often make | an instrument of transition, would be wrong. 


degrees :—we have had nothing else for the last | mistakes before we speak glibly. But if an im-| 


fifty years. 
to 


results from the amalgamation of styles, and account of aversion for inevitable errors, to | and providing materials. 


Eclecticism, or the amalgamation of styles, will 


_ Nevertheless, we do not hesitate | perfect word is the first condition, or first step, | not suffice to form a new style of art, but it will 
say, this disagreeable confusion, which to speak well hereafter, would it be wise, on|be of the utmost use as 


ording a road to it, 
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METROPOLITAN TURNPIKES. 

Restrictive of commerce, obstructive of 
structural improyement and the natural pro- 
gression of dwelling-houses, these barriers re- 
main with us as relics of the Middle Ages. A 
movement is, however, begun, having for its 
object the abatement of the grievance, and 
the removal of all such restrictions beyond the 

- bills of mortality, and, at least, beyond the 
limits of the metropolis, wherein a levy of paving 
and lighting is made upon the inhabitants, 
at present subjected to the double mulct of a 
turnpike-toll, professedly imposed for the same 
purpose of keeping the roads in repair. 

If the objection were solely confined to the 
fact, that this particular imposifion is collected 
through the obsolete practice of farming out the 
revenue,—that one-half of the sums so raised 
necessarily goes into the pockets of the contrac- 
tors and farmers,—that ought to be a sufficient 
reason wherefore the Government should either 


abate the impost altogether (in the cases where | 


highway-rates are levied), or substitute for the 


imposition some other more just and equable | 


mode of fixing the charge of keeping the high- 
ways in repair. 

The operation of toll-charges is, in all metro- 
S itan instances, most unjust and unequal. It 
alls heaviest on the trader of the vicinage, who, 
having to fetch his commodities from market, 
first pays toll in the morning for his stock in 
the mass, and, at innumerable times througho 
the day, repeats the same (to him) costly cer 


monial in infinitesimal distribution to his cus- | 


tomers; but the pressure is most seriously felt 
by proprietors of vacant lands and houses near 
the gates, since, as example on all sides proves, 
the value of lands and houses is most seriously 
depreciated in such localities. Witness the 
green (though smoke and soot covered) pastures 


In proximity to Camden-town ;—witness the | Czar would do that ; bat we cannot overlook the fact | 


unoccupied and low-rented houses near to all 
the most vicinal of the London tolls: and for 
the reverse of the picture, witness the rapidly 
enhanced value of all the property adjacent to 
the lately removed barriers of Marsh-gate, 
Tyburn-gate, King’s-cross, &e. 

It may be argued that tradesmen in the 
oppressed localities may lay on a profit to repay 
the undue charges levied upon them; but such 
is not the fact, for these are notoriously the 
poorest districts; and even though it were 
otherwise, competition in trade would forbid 
reimbursement in such a manner by an increase 
on the market price. 

In barbarous or semi-civilized states, the 
revenues are still farmed, but with what effect is 
patent to the world,—dwindled exchequers, and 
corrupt and rascally douaniers and contractors ! 
It has been abolis in England save in this 
particular; and perhaps, of all imposts, not one 
is sO un-English, not one so distasteful to John 
Bull, as to be stopped on the highway for the 
levy of black-mail, by a (not always over civil) 
man who, in our days of enlightenment and 
liberty, can legally arrest his progress, with the 
antiquated and startling summons of s¢and and 
deliver. 

One penny in the pound levied in the paro- 
chial assessment, if it were necessary, which it 
is not; wherever highway rates are levied, 
would be sufficient to keep up all the metropo- 
litan roads and causeways, in a thorough state 
of repair: but the paving and lighting assess- 
ment is, or if it is not, it ought to be, made 
sufficient for the purpose, without the retention 
of an odious and most unpopular, and iniquitous 
tax. 

‘Two meetings recently held at the Adelaide, 
Camden-town, and at the Assembly-rooms, 
Kentish-town, would, if the proceedings were 
published, clearly announce to the Government 
the iniquity of the tolls, and the detestation in 
which they were held. Mr. William Morley 
was the promovent in the question, and the 
discussion held on these occasions clearly an- 
nounced the impolicy and oppression of the 
system. It was shown that omnibus proprietors, 
who paid as much as 100/. a-vear, were forced 
to lay the charge on their passengers in in- 
creased fares, and that these being chiefly of 
the middle and lower classes, the onus must of 
course rest on their shoulders. 

One by one the nearest toll-bars have been 


removed ; and, to enforce the argument of expe- 
diency for such enfranchisement, it is only re- 
quisite to say that the city has abolished the 
levy of dues upon carts and wains not belong- 
ing to freemen. Like men of business, they 
clearly saw that the profit was small—that the 
loss was great—for the restrictions placed upon 
commerce and upon free traffic must have far 
outweighed in amount any very doubtful gain 
derived from a toll collected only from stray 
commercialists and their waggons. 

The tolls on the bridges, thongh only one 
halfpenny, are grievances of the same class. 
They are unsuited to our times ; and every bar 
which imposes the smallest dole upon the way- 
farer is a restraint upon commerce, a check 
upon free intercourse, and a tourniquet upon the 
main artery of civic intercommunication. In 
= of fact, a great city should have its roads, 

ridges, causeways, and traverses, wholly and 
completely unobstructed ; and the expense, how- 
| ever large, attendant upon all the intercourse 





and all the aisances of a great community, 
‘ought to be distributed equally over the nation ; 
|for the service of the State, as well as the 
|Church, should in every sense be “ perfect 


freedom.” 





WAR APPLIANCES. 


| Iris satisfactory to know from Lord John Russell, 
'that the New War Minister, Lord Panmure, “ will 


ut | Dot hesitate to take advantage of additions and im- | 
e. | provements made by the progress of arts and science | 


| to the armies of other countries, which have enabled 
|them to gain their present reputation.” This is a 
| pretty clear admission of our own deficiency in modern 
| War appliances; but why we should merely be fol- 


| lowers of others in such appliances, it is hard to say ; 
| nor is the assurance very promising that “he will not 


| be disposed to introduce innovations that may be 


| destructive to the army.” None but a friend of the 


| that from want of “innovations,” our noble army has 
| wlready been all but “ destroyed.” ‘The invention 
| of mnovations destructive to the enemy’s army, mean- 
| while, is by no means exbausted. The last new deadly 
| missile we have heard of, is a bullet of brass, which 
| opens or “expands,” in firing, from 24 to 30 inches, 
| and “‘ acts as a sword, cutting horizontally through- 
| out the whole of its course :” it is adapted to ordinary 

fire-arms, and was invented by Mr. N. G. Staunton, 
C.E. The Board of Ordnance have had their atten- 
| tion drawn to a newly-invented revolving rifle, with 
| barrels as large as the Minié rifle now in use, and 


| chambers similar to the repeating pistol. This wea- 
| 





| seconds, and can be loaded with extraordinary facility. 
| An improved cannon to be loaded at the breech has 

been invented by Messrs. W. Church and S. A. God- 

dard. It is mainly by means of a compound wedge 
| worked by a lever in a depressed chamber at the 
| breech, and covered by an annular and shiftable collar, 

that this purpose is effected. India-rubber blocks to 
| act as recoil springs attached to mortars or guns in 
| mortar-boats or ships have been successfully experi- 
| mented with, it is said, at Woolwich. Each recoil 
| spring is calculated to resist a concussion of from 20 
| to 25 tons at an average compression of from 1 to 14 

inch. An extensive arm factory is now in course 

of erection for Government at Enfield Lock, Middle- 
| sex. 
| bound to complete the whole in six months. 
| Mr. John Downie, of Glasgow, has patented a new 
| description of cannon, constructed of wrought and 


| 








| east iron combined. ‘The firm to which he belongs | 


| has contracted with Government to supply 2,000 tons 
of war stores, including cannon and mortars, shot, 
shells, &e. They began with a huge mortar to 
throw 13-inch shells, and requiring 9 tons of fluid 
metal in the casting, though not to exceed three tons 
in actual weight. The Admiralty have taken up 
two ships to convey 1,000 tons of wooden huts to 
Heligoland for a British encampment to be there 
formed. The railway companies of France have 
subscribed 100,000f. to the fund now raising for 











The navvies, it appears, were landed at 
Balaklava in good health and spirits, and the 
railway works were commenced at once, and con- 
siderable progress had already been made, by last ac- 
counts. No difficulties were presented by the nature 
of the ground. ‘The first mile and a half from Balak- 
lava is nearly level, the incline being only 1 foot in 
60: there are then two miles of steep incline, rising 
1 foot in 15 for the first half-mile, and then 1 foot in 
25; but from about the end of this distance to Lord 
Raglan’s quarters the ground is nearly level. The 
Field-Marshal and Sir John Burgoyne are said to 
think favourably of the project. The Spitfire was 














pon, it is said, will discharge five shots in four | 


Mr. J. Haywood, of Derby, the contractor, is 


the sick and wounded in the army in the Crimea. | 


| about to leave Kamiesh on 15th ult. for Constantinople, 
to fetch the submarine electrie telegraph-wire, and the 
| persons to be employed in its layiug down between 
|Cape Chersonese and Varna. A wire is also to run 
|from head-quarters to Balaklava. A mercantile 
| firm, according to the Zimes, has offered to do the 





| whole duty of the Commissariat, and feed the army, 
not with raw pork and green coffee, but with three 
| wholesome cooked warm and regular meals, at 3s. 3d. 
| a day for each soldier.——Two picked firemen from 


_ the Metropolitan fire brigade have been sent to the 


hospital at Scutari, at the request of Government. 
A levy of thirty-four ship carpenters, according to 
Galignam, has been ordered in the maritime arron- 
dissement of Havre, to work on the gun-boats now 
building by M. Nermand for the French Government. 
A levy of seamen has also just been made in the arron- 
dissement of Calais. 














ROCHESTER. 


Some time since I read a letter in the Builder, 
calling attention to some of the dirty localities of 
| this town, and signed “C. E.” Allow me to point 
; out a few places worth the trouble of an inspec- 


| tion as contra thereto. First I would mention the 


| Town-hall, the fagade of which is one of the best 
| specimens of brickwork I know of, and was erected 
{in 1687. The work is rubbed brick, set in putty, 
| five courses to the foot, and highly ornamented. The 

Corn-exchange is also of the same kind of work and 
|period. The castle and parts of the cathedral, as all 
| know, are well worthy of a visit, as well as the 
| quaint old timber houses im Eastgate, with their over- 
hanging floors and curious gables, which, although 
| they are inconvenient as dwellings, are notwithstand- 
| ing very handsome relics of that style of architecture. 
I shall pass several objects worthy of observation, till 
| we come to the entrance gates lately put up to the 
| Hare and Hounds Tea-gardens, on St. Margaret’s- 
| bank, which formerly stood at the entrance to the 
| Chatham brewery, and also to another pair still stand- 
| ing at the brewery, opposite the Sun Inn, Chatham, 
|and the baluster in front of the offices of that esta- 





| bishment : these are very good specimens of old iron 


|work. Unfortunately the last two specimens are now 


jim rather a bad state of repair for want of proper 
| attention and a little paint. The front of these offices 
is in the Italian style, and well worthy of inspection. 
| The next and last that I will now call your attention 
| to, is the entrance doorway to the Parsonage-house, a 
| little lower down the High-street, on the same side 
| of the street. It is composed of two pilasters, ome 
| on each side of the doorway, panelled, and ornamented 
| with fruit and flowers, carved in high relief: from 
these spring brackets or trusses, also beautifully 
|earved, and the whole of the inside wood being cut 
away so that they are quite open. The pediment 
over the door is quite in keeping, and the whole gives 
evidence of great skill in the execution. In con- 
clusion, if any of my brother professionals should 
think it worth while, should they be near here, to 
take only a passing glance at the different places I 
have named, and have afterwards any spare time, I 
would recommend a visit to the Model-room of the 
Royal Engincer establishment, in Brompton barracks, 
only a short distanee from the last building I have 
called attention to, and they will find it repay them 
for their walk ; and they will also have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing another piece of good brickwork 
erected about the same period as the Town-hall, 
Rochester, ¢.e. the principal entrance to her Majesty’s 
Dock-yard. i mH 





THE FALL OF HOUSE IN ISLINGTON. 


Tuer adjourned inquiry respecting the deaths 
unhappily caused by the fall of an old house in 
the Lower-road, Islington, was resumed on the 
21st, before Mr. Wakley, the coroner. In the 
course of the evidence given,— 

Joseph Wright, of 10, Old Paradise-row, said that 
he was a journeyman bricklayer by trade. He did 
some work at the premises during six weeks at the 
beginning of the last summer. Mr. Fownes paid him 
4s.aday. He examined the premises, and reported 
to Mr. Fownes what was necessary to be done. He 
did not offer to do the work for any particular sum. 
He did not tell him that the house was m a dangerous 
state. Witness had put some stonework and bricks 
in the cracks under the gateway. He repaired the 
fracture with eement, according to Mr. Fownes’ in- 
structions. He was inclined to think that he removed 
about 3 or 4 feet of the wall which he repaired. The 
wall was in some places 9 inches thick. He put 
about forty new bricks into the wall. To the best of 
his knowledge, no surveyor was employed there. 
The bricks that he removed were not under the 
girder. The bricks were all loose, but there was 
mortar attached to them. The wall was in what may 
be termed “ a middling condition.” He reported to 
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Mr. Fownes that the other part of the wall was in a 
dangerous condition. Mr. Fownes said, “ Then you 
had better get it down and repair it at once, in case of 
danger.” He saw that the house was in a bad state, 
but he did not tell Mr. Fownes of it. The roof of the 
house was also in a dangerous state. It is still 
standing. ? 

Geo. Ebsworth, next door, said: There was a zig- 
zag crack in the wall, which suddenly appeared at the 
side of the wall of his own house. It extended from 
the ceiling to the floor. He spoke to Wright about 
the state of the wall, and he said that it would be all 
right when it was repaired. Several yards of the wall 
were taken down. On the Saturday preceding the 
accident a man removed some of the brickwork, when 
the crack widened. 
was removing some of the brickwork, and he said, 
“JT do not know whether you are doing right or 
wrong.” At the same time he informed him that the 
aperture in the wall was getting larger, but a man 
named Elgar, in reply, said, “Oh, it is all right.” 
This took place about the time the man had removed 
six bricks. A thick wall had been removed: a 
thinner one was substituted. He had lived in the 
house three years. The wall had been taken away 
right along the passage, and also under the gateway. 
The wall was certainly not so thick as it was for- 
merly. 

Richard Elgar, of No. 49, White Lion-street, a 


week, by Mr. Fownes, to look to the state of the 
house in Lower-street. Mr. Fownes was with him at 
the time. He removed three “ bats,” which he 
prized out with a chisel. He did not knock them in 
again, or by any means replace them. He took the 
“bats” from the further end of the wall, nearest 
the back yard. Mr. Fownes asked him if there was 
any danger, and he replied that there was no imme- 
diate fear that he saw at that time. Fownes then told 
him to take the brick-work out on the Monday morn- 
ing, and to raise a pier with cement and mortar, in 
order to support the beam that went across. He saw 
no crack in the main wall, but there was a crack in 
the angle of the wall over the shop. Before he took 
the bats out he thought the wall was 14 inches thick. 
His object in taking the bats out was to ascertain 
the thickness of the wall. The wall was bulging 
where he took the bricks out. 

Mr. George Godwin, District Surveyor, deposed 
that he had not received any notice of the state of the 
premises ; nor of the works recently done. The Act 
directed that on receiving information of a ruinous 
building, the district surveyor was to take certain 
steps, and these he detailed. If the dangerous con- 
dition of a house came within his knowledge, he 
should, without notice, take the steps pointed out to 
protect the public. In reply to the coroner, he did 
not consider the Act afforded full protection to the 
public ; and yet he would not have the responsibility of 
discovering ruinous buildings thrown wholly on the sur- 
veyor, as that would relieve owners from the responsi- 
bility which they ought to feel. The Act of Parliament 
was not working well, and the difficulties were in- 
creased by an unfortunate difference of opinion be- 
tween the referees and the registrar. He took occa- 
sion to urge on builders the necessity of giving notice 
to the district surveyor before commencing any works. 
If notice had been given in this case, the condition of 
the building would doubtless have been apparent. 
He concurred in the opinion that many new houses 
were in a very improper condition. At the request 
of the coroner, the witness then pointed out some 
alterations desirable in the Act, urging especially the 
formation of an open court, with one or more official 
referees (architects), with a legal assessor, to give 
summary decisions, as at a police court. He attri- 
buted the accident to the failure of the wall on the 


He went and fetched a man who | 


| Fownes, the owner of the house, in employing incom- 
| petent persons to repair the premises, without pre- 


the court cannot separate without expressing their 
bricklayer, said that he was employed on Saturday | approbation of the conduct of the late Francis Stoker, 


favoured the erection of small incommodious dwellings 
for the poor. He, and several of his profession, con- 
jointly with the metropolitan parishes, had urged 
upon the Government the great necessity for its 
interference with respect to the Metropolitan Build- 
ings Act. There was a simple Act in operation in 
Paris which might be modified to suit this country. 

The coroner, in summing up, dwelt very forcibly 
on the evils of the Buildings Act, and said he thought 
no Act at all would be better than a deceptive one, 
and pronounced its present administration a disgrace 
to the country. For the one judge to sit in open 
court and act summarily, he decidedly agreed with 
Mr. Godwin in recommending that it should be an 
architect. He then pointed out very clearly and ably 
the law as regards the criminality attaching to owners, 
and read over the more important parts of the 
evidence. 

After some deliberation, the following verdict was 
returned,—‘ That the jury are of opinion that the 
deceased persons lost their lives by the falling ef a 
| house, situate at No. 2, Lower-street, in the parish of 
| Islington, on the night of Sunday, the 11th of 
February, 1855, from misadventure ; and there was 
| great and culpable neglect on the part of Mr. Henry 





viously giving notice to the district surveyor; and 


police-constable No, 262 of the N division, who lost 
his life in endeavouring to save the lives of several | 
others at the said period. They (the jury) also wished 
to express their admiration of the conduct of Mr. 
William Calvert in saving the lives of eight persons ; 
and they regretted the injuries sustained by the wit- 
nesses Jauncey and the police-constable Best.” 





DINNER-TABLE DECORATIONS. 

Havine ventured to suggest the decoration 
of our City Guildhall with frescoes, under the 
patronage of our present worthy Lord Mayor, I 
would now, in reference to a letter which 
recently appeared in your columns on “ Dinner 
Decorations,” merely observe, that the most 
cheerful, refreshing, and effective decorations 
that I have seen, were at a great public dinner 
at Leipzig, during one of the great fairs, which 
railways havenow madealmosta matter of history. 
A large number of standard orange and oleander 
trees were ranged along the tables, through 
which the stems of the trees were brought ; thus 
nothing intervened to obstruct the view of any 
of the guests, and the branches which spread 
overhead tended only to add beauty and fragrance 
to the whole scene. “Non Nosis.” 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
IN IRELAND. 

THE usual monthly meeting of this body took 
place at Dublin, on Saturday evening, the 17th 
inst. Mr. Jacob Owen, V.P. in the chair. 
Donations having been acknowledged, some 
carved caps belonging to an altar screen, in the 
Early English style of architecture, were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Kirk; and Mr. J. H. Owen 
afterwards read the first portion of a paper on 
“The Curiosities of Architecture.” 





THE GREAT BELL OF ST. PAUL’S. 
Unver the head of “Variorum,” in your 





right hand side of the gateway, either through bein 
weakened or from gradual iene. P : 


_ Mr. T. M. Nelson, architect, appointed to examine 
into the cause of the accident, said that he had made 
an examination of the house and premises in the 
Lower-road, part of which had fallen down. He con- 
sidered that the house was built 150 years ago: it 
was in a very dilapidated state, and unfit for habita- 
tion, and was not in a condition tobear any superincum- 
bent weight, and the only wonder was, that the acci- 
dent did not happen before. The house was in such 
a state of decay, that a slight concussion or vibration, 
arising from any cause within or without the building, 
would have produced the catastrophe that occurred. 
In reply to the coroner, Mr. Nelson said that he con- 
sidered the law upon this subject to be in a most un- 
satisfactory state ; and he then set forth at very con- 
siderable length what he considered some of its defects. 
He believed there were as many as 300awards unsealed. 
He might mention as one incongruity in the Act, that 
while a district surveyor might get a fee for the placing 
of a chimney-pot, he received no fee at all for survey- 
ing a building assumed to be ruinous. The Act 


number for February 17th, p. 83, reference is 
made to a treatise in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” by Mr. Dent, the eminent chrono- 
meter maker ; and various interesting particulars 
are given therefrom, respecting the great clock 
and bells for the new palace at Westminster. 
Among these it is stated that “the hour-bell is 
8 feet high, and about 9 feet in diameter, weigh- 
ing fourteen to fifteen tons. * * * The 
largest of the mere quarter-bells is about the 
size of the great bell of St. Paul’s, which 
weighs 5} tons.” 

I think there is probably a mistake i 
the weight of the great bell of St. Paul’s. Its 
diameter is stated in Charles Knight’s “ Pictorial 
Half-hours of London T phy” as being 
9 feet ; and its weight 11,474 lbs. being 5 tons, 
2 ewt. 1 qr. 22 lbs. or a little over 54 tons. I 


dimensions are referred to; but I have repeat- 
edly met with this statement of the weight ; 


do not remember any other work in which its | ‘ 


and that of “ Big Peter of York,” which, with 
a height of 7 feet 7 inches, and diameter 8 feet 
4 inches, exceeds twelve tons. My belief js, 
that the above figures originally donk as 11°474 
tons ; and that some succeeding book compiler, 
not understanding decimal notation, thought 
tons a mistake, and put /ds. instead; and the 
i ate once going forth, got repeatedly 
copied. 

Any one familiar with the deep, sonorous 
boom! of the great bell of St. Paul’s (which 
has been heard twenty miles off ), will question 
the suitableness of such a bell for striking the 
quarters upon, or the expediency of having two 
bells of 9 feet in diameter in one campanile. 

Of course, ry hypothesis may be, after all, 
erroneous : and I do not question the practica- 
bility of casting two bells similar in form, size, 
and external appearance, the one so much 
thinner than the other as to turn out little more 
than a third of its weight; but St. Paul’s does 
not sound as if it were at all deficient in metal. 

The following, I believe, are modern English 
proportions of bells: the thickness of the brim, 
the height, and the top and bottom diameters, 
relatively, as 1, 12, 72, and 15; and the brim, 
the foundation of all the dimensions. 

The Messrs. Mears, of the old Bell-foundry 
at Whitechapel, whence have issued most of 
our great “Toms,” could probably state, from 
their records, the weight of the great bell of St. 
Paul’s, which I should not be surprised to hear 
was cast by their ancestors. 

James WyLson. 





THE ROD IN THE IPSWICH GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


In addition to the brief notice which appeared 
last week, of that delectable specimen of fair 
architectural competition, the Ipswich Grammar 
School, perhaps you can find a corner for the 
following, scribbled one day, in a fit of inspira- 
tion, on the cover of my copy-book. 
TimotHevs TICKLEBACKIUS, 

Alumnus Schole Elizabethe Gippovicensis. 





ON VIEWING THE IPSWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
TIED UP WITH IRON RODS. 


Tityre tu patule recubans sub tegmine virge. : 
Dr. Burch’s Variorum Virgil. 
In Busby’s time, under his birchen sway, 
The rod was used to make bad boys obey ; 
But now that birch the mawkish mind appals, 
When rods are used, it is to mend bad walls. 
If the rod’s ancient office were restored, 
There are some backs* deserve to be well scored. 





Potices of Books. 
The Electric Telegraph Popularized. By D. 
Larpyer, D.C.L. Walton and Maberly, 
Upper Gower-street, London: 1855. 
Tue purpose of Dr. Lardner in preparing this 
little volume for his ‘“ Museum of Science and 
Art,” from which it is here, however, separated, 
is to render intelligible, to all persons who can 
read, the various forms of telegraph in actual} 
operation, and the way of their working. In 
this purpose we think the author will have fair 
success; but the word “ intelligent ” should be 
placed before the word “ persons.” ; 
The electro-magnetic and magneto-electric 
telegraphs are the inventions of many minds, no 
single individual, as in many other instances, 
being entitled to be named as the inventor. In 
Eneland, however, Professor Wheatstone; in 
the United States, Professor Morse ; in Bavaria, 
M. Steinheil; in Prussia, Dr. Siemens; and in 
France, MM. Breguet and Froment, may be 
named as having severally stood in the leading 
ranks of its invention; and besides these em1- 
nent persons may be named Mr. Bain, the in- 
ventor of the electro-chemical telegraph; Mr. 
Hi and the Messrs. Bright, who wil im- 
proved the magnetic or magneto-electric tele- 
ph; Messrs. Brett, to whom the world is in- 
ebted for submarine telegraphs; Messrs. Newall 
and Co. who have constructed so many sub- 
marine ewe litem oe = > ese 
Eastern Te ; an r. House, 
of the United States, toe evemtor of a print- 
ing telegraph in extensive operation. 
e beau ideal of the telegraph appears to us 
to be the autographic telegraph, by means of 











was equally faulty in other respects ; it particularly 


and I am led to doubt its correctness, Judging 
by the weight of the hour-bell above-mentioned, 


* No allusion to our school committee.—T. T. 
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which the wires, though they were a thousand 
miles long, become as it were the pen by 
which a writer at one extremity can produce a 
letter or other document “ in his own hand- 
writing,” at the other; and although this beau 
édeal is not yet in practical use, it has actually 
been worked with, in a hopeful, though still an 
imperfect manner. It is by a moditication of 
the electro-chemical telegraph, that this wonder 
of the day has been rendered possible. Mr. 
Bain is the inventor of the electro-chemical 
telegraph itself, which, in Dr. Lardner’s opinion, 
is likely to be of more use than it yet is, when 
the demands of the public on the telegraphic 
system shall be greatly multiplied and extended 
by lowering the tariff. In this view, as the 
Doctor remarks, “ the system of Bain is to the 


Fires In THE Frost.—In order to avoid the 
delay in getting water to extinguish fires when the 
frost is severe, it would, I think, be well if, im the 
gas main nearest to any “ fire-plug,” there were in- 
serted a gas-plug (as it would be called), and ifevery 
engine were provided with a short length of gutta! 
percha pipe, with union and nozzle, so that a power- 
ful jet of flame, as from a blow-pipe, might be di- 
rected on the frozen water plug. If the turncock 
were also provided with a piece of tubing, water 
would be ready before the engines arrived. There 
could be no objection on the part of the gas com- 
panies ; a few pence would be the value of the gas ; and 
the cost to the assurance offices would be soon repaid 
in the time, and therefore property saved. One 
winter such as this, one fire such as that recently 
would do it——Pray, continue to complain of the 
gas. I have a 15-light meter, but till after eight 
o'clock cannot get gas enough for three hours. There 





common telegraph what the steam-engine is to 
the horse, the power to the hand-loom, the 
lace-frame to the cushion, the self-acting mule 
to the distaff, or the stocking-frame to the 
knitting-needle.” Is there no far-seeing Boulton 
who will take this poor Watt by the hand, 
and enable him, perhaps, to so improve his pro- 
cesses as to accelerate the lowering of the 


tariff itself, and so to hasten the time when the | 


present hand-loom telegraph shall be cast aside, 
and the power-loom multiplier and the electro- 
chemical pen of Bain shall be brought into 
universal action ? 








Miscellanea. 


Horses rok WaGocon Trains: NATIONAL 
Farrs.—Mr. B. Almack suggests the institution 
of national or patriotic fairs, to be held in various 
localities, where the spare horses of the district 
might be sold to Government at fair prices by the 
farmers, who, he is sure, if confideat their horses, 
which are the best in the world, would not be “used 
up” without credit to their country, would willingly 
part with some of them on reasonable terms, even 
though at some present inconvenience to themselves. 
Thus a better class of waggon horses could be obtained 
than are usually on sale, and they would be already 
trained and in good condition for work. The best 
waggons now in use, too, he observes, might be had 
at once, or improved ones made by our agricultural 


implement makers, according to Government order, | 


and suitable for army purposes. All depends, Mr. 
Almack observes, on confidence in the Ministry, and 
on system in carrying out the suggestion. The finest 
waggon train in the world, he believes, might thus be 
had in one month’s time, with light, under-sized, 
active men for drivers, who, with a pair of revolvers 
each, would give a good account of their charge, as 
well as of the enemy who might attack them. 


Procress aT MELBouRNE.—In a leading article 
on the social condition of the colony of Victoria, and 
the town of Melbourne, the 4ge, a Melbourne paper, 
says that in spite of recent reverses, population has 
continued to pour in, and building has been carried 
forward in the city with great spirit. A Public Free 
Library is in course of erection. The University 
building is going forward. The Exhibition has been 
“most splendidly successful.” The existing literary 
institutions are flourishing, and new ones rising. 
Booksellers’ shops are multiplying. Melbourne is no 
longer a mere collection of scattered stores, rudely 
built of battens and bricks without any pretension to 
style or arrangement. In Collins-street there is 
scarcely a wooden building remaining, and a great por- 
tionof the shops might, without suffering by comparison, 
be placed side by side with those of Cheapside or the 
Strand. Many of the streets are susceptible of great 
improvement, but they are in general in a very credit- 
able Macadamized state: the footpaths are being 
flagged with Yorkshire stone. There are numbers of 
capacious stores, long piles of massive buildings, in 
certain localities, looking more like prisons than 
places of business. There is rather more than a suf- 
ficiency of comfortable residenees, A well-built brick 
house, which at the highest times was worth 8/. per 
week, now lets for 4/. or 5/.; and houses which then 
let at 5/. per week are now offered at from 2/. to 3/. 
per week. In the neighbourhood of North Melbourne 
and Collingwood, there are many comfortable-looking 
houses without occupants, and which have been so for 
some time. 

Tue Bernat Cottection.—The Council of the 
Society of Arts have presented a petition to the 
House of Commons, calling attention to the fine 
collection of works of art, extending from the Byzan- 
tine period to that of Louis Seize, made by the late 
Mr. Ralph Bernal, which are advertised to be sold by 
auction on the 5th of March; and they pray the 
House to vote the necessary funds for its purchase, 
about 50,0002. 


| quality as on the former occasion. 


is nothing amiss with my pipes, for the company 
(Equitable) have seen to them. It is not so much 
| supply that is wanted as densify. The companies 
|are retracting so many valuable “ products” from 
| the gas manufacture (as I happen to know), that the 
illuminating power and, consequently, density, are 
| seriously lessened. Does not every one notice the | 
| darkness of the streets, compared with what they 
| were ?—J. J.C, 

CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SocitETy.—The first 
meeting of this society for the Lent Term was held 
on the 7th inst. at the society’s rooms. After some 
other business was done, including the resignation of 
one of the secretaries and the appointment of another, 
Mr. R. R. Rowe read some remarks upon the original 
contract for the building of Trinity-hall, between 
Bishop Bateman and John de Mildenhall. His 
remarks had reference to several technical words con- 
nected with carpenters’ work, introduced into the 
Latin contract. The meeting adjourned to the 22nd 
inst. the 21st being Ash Wednesday. 








Leeps ScHoon oF PracticaL ARt.—A conversa- 
| zione was held in the rooms of the Leeds School of 
Practical Art on Tuesday evening before last, the 
| object being to direct more general attention to the 
| institution, with a view of obtaining increased sub- 
scriptions. The withdrawal of the government grants 
| to the school, under the late regulations of the Board 
of Trade Department of Science and Art, placed the 
| managers in a somewhat critical position, and the 
institution has been struggling for some time. The 
amount required to support the school, in addition to 
the pupils’ fees and a few petty subscriptions, is about 
100/. per annum. At the conversazione on Tuesday 
there was a highly-respectable assembly of visitors, 
though not very numerous. It appeared, from state- 
ments made at the meeting, that the number of pupils 
in the school, and those in commercial and other 
schools in the town who receive instruction in draw- 
ing by the master of the school of practical art, Mr. 
| J. C. Swallow, amounted to 865. A series of reso- 
| lutions were adopted recognizing the advantages which 
accrued from such schools, and urging that a canvas 
| should be entered upon to obtain the necessary sub- 
| seriptions in order to carry on the school. 
| Lecrure on Woop Encravine.—aAt the Literary 
|and Scientific Institution, East Grinstead, according 
|to the Sussex Express, on January 31st, a lecture 
| on engraving was delivered by Mr. J.J. Jenkins, After 
some general remarks on engraving, the lecturer 
stated that he should not attempt to treat of the 
history of the art, and then proceeded to give prac- 
tical information as to the various processes em- 
ployed in the production of an engraving. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Jenkins made some observations on the 
importance of the engraver’s art, not only to the 
world by diffusing a knowledge of art amongst those 
who could not hope to become the possessors of 
original paintings, but also to the artist, by giving to 
his creations a comparative immortality, as by the 
lines of the graver alone we are enabled to form any 
available idea of many celebrated works which have 
long since perished by fire or other destructive acci- 
dents, or by the natural process of decay. For though 
the unique original may be thus early destroyed, or 
partially injured, it is surely possible that the whole 
of the impressions from any one plate should entirely 
perish. The lecture was illustrated by a number of 
engravings, and of copper and steel plates in various 
styles of progress, the different tools and instruments 
used by the engraver, &c. &e. 

Batu Society FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 
Fine Arts.—The second réunion of this society, 
‘took place on Tuesday night, in the week last past, 
‘and the apartments, crowded to overflowing, notwith- 

standing the unusual severity of the weather, bore 
‘gratifying testimony, says the Bath Chronicle, that 
the inhabitants of Bath justly appreciated the exer- 
tions of the committee at its opening meeting. There 
were not less than 600 persons present, and the 
| works of art exhibited, it adds, were of the same high 











Views or THE Paris PaLace or Inpustry.— 
The announcement by the company of the Palace of 
Industry, that law gives them the exclusive right of 
publishing mae ps of the new building, and 
that they will proceed against any who may attempt 
to do so, either wholly or in part, has excited great 
displeasure, as might be e Their power to 
prevent such publication seems doubtful, but even 
apart from this the desire is most unwise and short- 
sighted. 

PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN SMOKE 
Nuisance Act.—The Government are still actively 
at work in suppressing the smoke nuisance in Lam- 
beth, Westminster, and elsewhere throughout the 
metropolis. On 12th inst. Mr. T. Maudslay, of the 
firm of Maudslay and Field, in the Westminster-road, 
Lambeth, appeared before Mr. Elliot to answer an 
information under the Act for neglecting to adopt the 
necessary apparatus for the prevention of smoke from 
their furnaces. The full penalty of 5/. was imposed. 
The railway companies are about to be called to 
account. 

Down Dravoents.—We have recently received 
some letters seeking to learn how to overcome the 
evils of a down draught. One says the inhabitant of 
nearly every house in Belgravia, Eaton-square, and 
the neighbourhood are thus troubled, particularly in 
those houses which are most lofty: —‘‘When my 
neighbour lights his breakfast-room fire, my dining- 
room is filled with the smoke that he is better entitled 
to: my dining-room discharges its black superfluities 
in his nursery; whilst in both our houses there is a 
capital draught up every chimney, when we want it, 
and when we do not, a down current of stifling quality 
from some other chimney. Very recently a child was 
all but suffocated in bed : congestion of the lungs was 
coming on when the infant was fortunately discovered 
in its predicament, in time to be saved from serious 
consequences. The builders are conscious of this 
defect, but are unable to remedy it; and we here- 
abouts are of epinion that if these remarks be pub- 
lished ix extenso, through your kindness, some expe- 
rienced practical builder may perchance hit upon a 
remedy against the great evil of down draughts.” 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The electric 
telegraph between Varna and Bucharest is progressing 
rapidly. The wire goes by way of Giurgevo, and is 
completed as far as Kalugreni, which is but two post 
stations from Bucharest. The communication by 
electric telegraph is now completed between the three 
presidencies, the north-west provinces of India, and 
Lahore. The lines between Bombay and Madras 
were joined by moonlight near Belgaum, on the night 
of the 3lst of December, and the communication be- 
tween the presidencies completed on the first day of 
the year. The submarine Atlantic telegraph is 
said to be now fully under way, and the last doubt 
removed about its final completion. Six hundred 
men have been employed for a year in its construc- 
tion from New York City to St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, to which point (1,200 miles) it is nearly com- 
pleted. Before two years have gone by, it is said 
intelligence will be flashed regularly every hour from 
London to New York. 

Tue Lonpon ’Cuanee.—Can you do anything 
to help the attenders at "Change in their sufferings 
from the unprotected condition of their place of 
meeting? It is really very hard that the merchants 
of the first city in the world cannot have,—I will not 
say a comfortable place to meet in,—but one that 
affords the merest shelter from wind and rain: the 
area, ag you are aware, is open to the sky, and if you 
take shelter in the “ cloisters,’’ there is an attack of 
bronchitis behind every pillar. It is a fact, that 
some of our leading men absent themselves from 
‘Change on this account; but for some of us, who 
must either look out for business, or perish in the 
attempt, it is a serious business. Surely, a glass roof 
is not beyond the wealth and enterprise of the mer- 
chants of London.—A STaRVED BROKER. 

IsLineton.—Alterations are to be made at Isling- 
ton Workhouse, and tenders have been received, 
ranging from Bradley, 788/. to Nash, 5907. 

Tue Weatuer.—In order that the public may be 
made acquainted with the severity of the present 
season, I send you an account of my thermometrical 
register of the past week. Mine is a self-registering 
thermometer, and hangs on the north side of a wall 
bounding my premises and an open field. I have 
kept an account, similar to that which I now send, 
for more than twenty years. I merely observe that 
my figures denote the coldest point to which the 
thermometer was reduced, viz. :— 
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ARCHITECTURAL Society oF THE ARCHDEA- | 
conry or Nortuampron.—At a committee meet- '—Professor Clarke, of Aberdeen, has had an exten- 


i y _P. H. Lee, n.p. in’ sion granted him for seven years of his ingenious 
adie : cee a: ose of Lord A.Comp- patent for softening water obtained from chalk or 
ton, it was agreed that the secretary should propose lime formations, by means of quicklime itself, which 
to the committee of the Northamptonshire Edu- precipitates the soluble carbonate by converting it 
cational Society that a joint committee be formed, into an insoluble,—into whiting, in fact,—and 80 de- 
for the purpose of procuring the best plans for prives the water of its hardness, saves much soap in 
schools and school fittings, suited to the wants of washing, and yields a marketable precipitate besides. 
the archdeaconry. It was also determined to repeat’ [Lecture on Nineven at Catcurra.—In the 
the proposition to the Agricultural Society, relative Town-hall of Calcutta a lecture, or rather exhibition, 
to the obtaining of good and cheap plans for labourers’ which had been preparing for some months, and 
It was definitely fixed to hold the spring which was arranged to come off the moment Lord 
meeting at Peterborough, on Wednesday and Thurs- palhousie’s daughter arrived, took place on 19th 
day, the 23rd and 24th of May, the Dean of Peter- December last. This was a lecture on Nineveh and 
borough having kindly offered every facility and its Antiquities, given by the Rev. J. M. Bellew, 
anes in = power to the sucity.  enen | oe ceabiain at St. bg Cotto. ae pee 
RYsTAL Paxack oF WiekiczKa.—When | correspondent of the Morning Herald says it was a 
Rassia, Austria, and Prussia were dividing Poland aay eal of art. A complete stage had been 
among them, there was one “gem” that Bo to built, the proscenium being one of the water-gates of 
Austria’s share. This was the Crystal Palace, the Palace of Sennacherib, drawn from one of Mr. 
the gem-salt mines of Wieliczka, at the foot of the | Fergnsson’s sketches. All the appliances of scenery 
oe erage oe hee er “ow ~ or and machinery _ — ore ae subject, 
‘alace hundreds of years before London dreamt of and every one here, he adds, declares that even in 
hers, and these dwindle into utter insignificance one cies atntiinn more perfect was never witnessed. 
compared with the extent of the Crystal Palace of Corroston or Inon Pires. — Some iron water- 
Wieliczka, with its suites of vast and lofty halls, its pines, laid through ground at Bath, formerly used by 
vaulted chapels, its long range of spacious galleries, | contractors as a receptacle for ashes, and thence con- 
i eer ese — bonne opener oo ts ducted to tiePulleDutisael Wash Someefineby, 
walls, To make the descent easy, broad flights of in Milk-street, were lately found to be much corroded, 
steps have been om, through the pe coger | while the same line of pipes was quite entire beyond 
strata of marl, clay, and sand, into this wonderful the limits of the site of the ash heap. It ought to be 
, labyrinth of crystal halls, 100 of which measure from | known that caustic potashes will corrode iron: there 
re to aaeer an yg — from. “ee to a |may also have been other bsg agencies —_ as 
in length and breadth, each having its peculiar ammonia saturating the soil of a contractors’ dung- 
name. The largest of the salt chapels is dedicated to | “eng : 6 e 
St. Anthony. In this Gothie chapel, as well as in the! §,4w-Mrezs AND TIMBER DESTROYED BY Fire 
smaller ones, not only the walls, the doors, the niches, | year BLACKFRIARS-BRIDGE.— On the night of 
are hewn out in salt, but so likewise are the altar and| friday last, a fire, by which, unfortunately, Mr. 
the erucifix in front of it, the statues of the saints, a8 | Phomas Jackson, a son-in-law of Mr. Braidwood, the 
ares i, atari niche and kn round apriatendent of the Landon Fire.cogine Entei 
, ve , >| : is life,—oecu in extensive pre- 
that burn before their shrines. The grandest of these | wales tabvogiog to Messrs. Routledge, the steam a 
crystal halls is, however, the ball-room, adoned with | mil! proprietors, Holland-street, Blackfriars-road. 
slender columns, with ornamental capitals, with | Adjoining these premises were others, considerably 
frieses of sculptured foliage, and with a chandelier | jarger, belonging to Sir John Rennie and others. 
formed of salt-crystals, 60 feet in circumference. In| When first discovered, the flames had obtained com- 
this hall are given fétes on occasion of the presence et plete possession not only of the saw-mill, but also of 
lai of “acta ianiuamnente asbuamenton on og 0% - peso ap bn) peace rs ven 
a sev 
the myriads of saline gems which form the walls, | cl sain Chae Satan : re 
ceiling, and floor of these halls, is said to be won-|- SraTur or THE LaTe Kinc or HaNover.—A 
ee Berpearome a —— yes ors — ba subscription has been commenced at Hanover for the 
; , phy formed o : P : 
the tools and instruments used in the mine, is parti- | Sieg Exent. statue in commemoration of the’ late 
cularly interesting; and a statue of King John | A New Marexut ror Sexr-surmnc les been 
Sigismund: Of Poland, cut out of a single block of exhibited at Liverpool. It consists of a combination 
pe 7 teh s at present extend overan area of | of cork and wood, which is said to possess many 
c square fathoms, the length of the galleries and | advantages over wood and iron, being lighter, stronger, 


passages making together 74 German miles (about | oq more clastic. 
37 English miles). They consist of three divisions} Ty Gas COMPANIES OF Panis.—The municipal 
or “fields.” These “ fields ” consist of five stories, or 


* cuatiguations,” a Gay crv eilla® te Sididia, the corporation of Paris not having consented to vie by 


on account of their insufficiency, the offers made 


| 
| @parxe’s Patent ror Sorrenine Harp Water. 


es 








one below the other, and each comprising vast ranges 
of chambers, communicating with each other by 
numerous horizontal galleries or “levels ;” while the 
various contignations communicate by means of per- 
pendicular and oblique shafts, besides the staircases 
already mentioned. The lowest level of the mine is 
300 feet below that of the sea, and 580 feet below the 
bed of the Vistula. 

A Snow Metrer.—The model of a cart for the re- 
moval of snow has been submitted to us bythe inventor, 
a practical man, Mr. Wést, which he thinks might be 
employed with good effect at this moment. The cart 
is intended to be of cast iron, containing a furnace ; 
the heated air from which would pass through cham- 
bers in the side of the eart, and on to these the snow 
would be shovelled and so melted. The clear water 
is then allowed to run off through a trap in the side 
of the cart down the nearest gully-hole. Through 
— trap in the bottom the muddy sediment may 

removed. Snow is longer meltin 
aaa ge g than some 

Numbers at Nicut.—A friend of mine was com- 
plaining to me of the difficulty the cabmen found at 
night in discovering the number on a street duor. It 
occurred to me that if the number of the house oppo- 
site the lamp-post was painted on the upper part of 
the lamp glass that looks across the road, it would 
—— se difficulty, and would but slightly inter- 

ere with the rays of light in the unimportant’ 
direction.—F. W. : ens ets 

Tur Comperrrion ror THE Watrorp Corn- 
Excuance has been decided in favour of Mr. Jas. 
Murray. _ The second premium was awarded to Mr. 
E. W. Tarn, M.A. The building is to be imme- 

diately proceeded with. 

Percy Cuapet, 
building, 
that Messrs, 


— Batu.—In our _hotice of this | rooms. 
illustrated last week, we omitted to mention | middle and lower elasses, I believe in almost every 
Goodridge, of Bath, were the architects. 


the united gas companies of that city to lower their 
prices on having their contract prolonged till 1863, 
the emperor has ordered experiments to be made at 
Sevres, at works established for that purpose on 
ground belonging to the civil list, in order to ascer- 
tain the exact cust at which gas can be supplied. The 
experiments are carried on under the direction of an 
eminent member of the Institute. 
Improvep Macutne For Deittinc STone.— 
Mr. F. Davidson, of Petersburg, United States, has 
‘patented a new combination of parts for catching 
‘hold of the drill-bar and letting it go, either to form 
| the hole, by its own gravity, or by the aid of springs 
| to increase the momentum. There is a trigger con- 
‘nected with a dog and chain, and a stop at top and 
bottom of the guide-frame, by the action of which 
the drill is made to turn horizontally at every blow, 
and to be raised and lowered rapidly, solely by the 
,action of the working shaft. 
| Braprorp Union Worksovuse Competition.— 
| We are informed that the competition for the enlarge- 
‘ment of the Bradford Union Workhouse, forthe 
/accommodation of 370 additional inmates, has been 
decided in favour of Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson. 
The style of the present building will be adhered to. 
Evenine Exurerrions.—You would be doing an 
excellent service to the art-loving publie by urging on 
the British Institution, the Royal Academy, and 
‘other similar exhibitions to follow the example of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, in opening their rooms of 
an evening at a reduced charge, which, wheuever it 
‘has occurred, has been attended with the bes( results. 
‘The two crowded dress evenings at the Institution, 
and the one at the Academy, might still be retained 
| for those who like white cravats, dress pumps, and hot 
Besides conferring a great boon upon the 





| 


case it would be found remunerative. SPERO. 


ew 


Tus Roya Forests.—The commissioners ap- 
pointed to report on the condition of the royal forests, 


observe that the rapid conversion of woodlands into 
‘arable land throughout the country leads to the belief 
_ that at the end of another century the navy will be 


mainly, if not altogether, dependent upon these 
forests for its supply of timber. 

InstiruTION oF Crvit ENGINEERS oF IRELAND. 
—A general meeting of this institution was held on 
Tuesday evening, 13th inst. Mr. M. B. Mullins in 
the chair, when Mr. Bower read a description of a 
wooden bridge designed by him, a model of which he 
presented to the-institution. A lengthened conversa- 
tion followed, in the course of which several members 
expressed their opinion that the construction was 
suitable to tem bridges, and to roofs of large 
span. The ballot having been closed, the scrutineers 
announced that Mr. Charles Hazlitt Swiney, and Mr. 
John Fitzgerald were duly elected as associates of the 
institute. 

Tue vaTe Mr. Wittiam Henry Bartierr.— 
In order to provide for the education of the three 
younger children of the late Mr. Bartlett, whose 
numerous works, we regret to say, seemed to have 
failed to enable him to leave sufficient funds for this 
object, it is proposed to publish a memoir, with a 
portrait, by subscription (price 1/. 1s.), the entire 
proceeds to be devoted to the object in view. The 
author of the memoir is Dr. William Beattie. Mr. 
John Davies, the architect, will receive names of 
subscribers. 

Move. Hovses ror ScorLanp.—Mr. Dunlop has 
obtained leave from the Commons to introduce a Bill 
to facilitate the erection of improved dwellings for the 
working classes in Scotland, and the conversion of 
old and bad houses into better ones. 

Tue THamMes TUNNEL.—30,886 persons passed 
through in the week ending 17th February, and paid 
in tolls 128/. 13s. 10d. 

THe Wetits Cemetery.—The designs and speci- 
fications for two chapels and a lodge to be erected in 
the Cemetery row in formation near Wells, and pre- 
pared by Mr. Hippisley, surveyor to the Wells Burial 
Board, have been adopted, and advertisements have been 
issued for contracts for the construction of the works, 

Stnciarr’s WaTER-ENGINE.—The Dundee Adver- 
tiser speaks in high terms of a water-engine put up 
for them by Mr. Sinelair, of Stirling, and which, at 
an outlay of only one-half of what would be required 
for a steam-engine of equal power, gives twenty im- 
pressions in the minute, or 1,200 in the hour. Not- 
withstanding the high speed which this water-engine 
gives—as high as the press can be safely worked — 
the engine itself is in size little more than a toy, 
weighing less than a hundredth part of the machine 
it works, and standing on no more space than would 
be required for a small box, and on one-fourth of that 
required for the working of the ordinary fly-wheel. 
The size of the sole-plate on which the engine stands 
is only 18 inches by 22 inches: the cylinders are 
only 24 inches in diameter, with 5 inches length of 
stroke, and the top of the driving-pulley is under 36 
inches from the floor. The economy of space and 
power which it aceoriplishes, depends upon the valves 
of the cylinder working on the pivots of oscillation, 
and on the fact that each cylinder is double, and gives 
twice the power of cylinders of the same size in the 
ordinary water-engines. They think that while this 
engine answers so well for the purposes wherever 

ressure of water can be had at moderate rates, it will 
. equally available for numerous purposes in which 
a moderate or even a high speed without great power 
may be necessary. With a reservoir at an elevation 
of 400 feet, a pipe discharging only eight gallons per 
minute will give one-horse power. 

Roap-MAKING.—The following are the Tenders 
sent in for roads, sewers, &c. on the Shepherd’s 
Bush estate of the London Assurance Freehold Land 





Society. Mr. James Ebenezer Saunders, jun. 
architect :-— , 
GD oivici tn cov ciwnscovemerveions £7,387 4 6! 
EE sacs v Hieca abate 5,037 0 0 
WORIOP oii. a scvevcdsicessamevenees 2,986 0 0 
Culverhouse and Nicholson ...... 2,868 0 0 
Campbell and Livock ............ 2,578 0 0 
Chat oo. ces cevvcsnns seneecinwsers 2,582 2 0 
IN 528 os prenonecnadenecs 2,389 0 0 
GUPUEEE. 0. 50..sse ces cevncveonees 2,141 0 0 
Wheeler and Croft ............... 2,008 0 0 
I awk cs SC civcaccwesnens 1,974 8 0 
Henderson ...... ileum diiesubeeniis 1,900 0 0 
MD: ca pivcorssvageccacevanasesies 1,899 3 0 
DRO Gi av Sees 1,725 0 0 
CP ivi ck rad Geae die 1,656 12 6 
Williams, J. and S................ 1,650 0 0 
NE dA ieccsiacaws mcccsciaaabscs 1,580 0 0 
NN os cA Gaelic anebecaes 1,559 17 6 
PMR Cig rititkied See 1,499 9 0O 
OID oo. Soksy tadewtdekedeous 1,489 0 0 
I ee es si sbadency ein 1,337 0 0 
Brown and Radley .............+. 1,299 11 0! 





